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Notice to Reader 
When you finish 


reading this magazine, 
place a l-cent stamp 
on this notice, — 
t e 
will be placed inn sha 
hands of our soldiers 
or sailors, destined to 
proceed overseas. 
No wrapping— 
no address, 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
ReeEpy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

City Ways anpD Company Srreets by Pvt. 
Charles Divine. New York: Moffatt, Yard 
& Co., $1. 


Experiences of camp life and memories of 
home. Far better than the usual war verse. 


Quatity Srrert by J. M. Barrie. New 
York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1. 
Published uniform with 


ee. 1 “The Admirable 
Crichton” noticed above. 


NAMED 
Indianapolis: 


A GIRL 
‘Tompkins. 


Mary by Juliet Wilbor 
Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50. 


A mother was separated from her infant 
daughter named Mary and spent the ensuing 
years befriending all the Marys she could 
find while searching for her own. When 
found the daughter is grown, independent 
and devoted to her foster mother, a _ poor 
Irishwoman. Mary is a wonderful girl and 
makes them both happy. Illustrated, 


NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT by Ramsay 
Muir. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $2.75. 


The author states he has tried to provide a 
brief historical survey of the development of 
parliamentary institutions in the modern 
world, such as will put the ordinary citizen 
in possession of the facts which he requires 
to form a sound judgment upon the working 
of the system in his own and other countries; 
that he has then used this survey as a means 
of elucidating the problems of self-govern- 
ment, its difficulties, conditions, ete. In- 
déxed. 


Dier ano Heattu by Lulu Hunt Peters. 


Chicago: Reilly & Britton Co., $1. 
Practical common-sense information on 


growing thin or growing fat, in a word, on 
becoming normal physically, presented  hu- 
morously and good-naturedly. Illustrated. 


Tue Orv Roav To ParapisE by Margaret 
Widdemer. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
$1.25. 


Poems. 


Lovers or Loursiana by George W. Cable. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


_ A romance of two old New Orleans fam- 
ilies, a feud between which is ended by a 
happy marriage. 





GuyNeMER by Jacques Mortane. New York: 
Moffat-Yard & Co., $1.50. 


The remarkable life story of the most 
famous of airmen, the accredited victor over 
fifty-three German planes, as told by an inti- 
mate friend. Illustrated from photographs. 


Tue Guosr Garven by Amelie Rives. New 
York: F. A. Stokes, $1.50. 

A story of two lovers and a haunted gar- 
den in Virginia—a new version of the eternal 
triangle with one of the points in the spirit 
world. 


Wisconsin Pays: Seconp Series. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch, $1.50. 


Containing four one-act dramas, written by 
mid-western authors and presented by the 
Wisconsin Players: ‘‘The Feast of the Holy 
Innocents” by S. Marshall Ilsley; “On the 
Pier” by Laura Sherry; ‘‘The Shadow” by 
Howard Mumford Jones; and ‘We Live 
Again” by Thornton Gilman. 


FREE AND OtnHerR Stories by Theodore 
Dreiser. New York: Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 


Eleven short stories. 


My Country’s Voice by Frances Nimmo 
Greene. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
50c. 

The utterances in both poetry and prose 
of our great leaders, in which the purposes 
and spirit of America have been pre-emi- 
nently expressed; accompanied by simple ex- 
planations. 


Rimes 1n Otive Draps by Sgt. John Pierre 
Roche. New York: Robert M. McBride, $1. 


A book of verses dealing with the olive 
drab existence of the soldier. Second edi- 
tion. 


Tuomas by H. B. Creswell. New York: 
Robert M. McBride, $1.40. 


Thomas was an original young man and 


took an original vacation in his own way. 
This is the highly amusing account of it. 


Tue Gitpep Man by Clifford Smyth. New 
York: Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 

A summer story of mystery, love and ad- 
venture in the Andes. Introduction by Rich- 
ard LeGallienne. 


Tue VanpDaL or Europe by Wilhelm Miuh- 


lon. New York: G. P. Putnam’s’ Sons, 
$1.50. 


A translation (by William L. McPherson) 
of the personal diary kept by a former di- 
rector in Krupp’s, oi the period covering the 
first few weeks of the war. An exposé of the 
inner workings of Germany’s policy of world 
domination. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND THE Day’s Work by Edgar 
James Swift. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, $2. 

How to organize and develop mental and 
physical faculties to the end of getting the 
most out of them. The treatment is the ex- 
position of data furnished by experience and 
experiment, enlivened by anecdote. 


o. £. 2 
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Coming Shows 

At the American theatre David Griffith’s latest 
great film “Hearts of the World,” which was 
eighteen months in the making, is announced 
for a special engagement beginning next Sun- 
day. It is not in any sense a war play but a 
leve story of the great war with the conflict 
serving as the grim background. The battle 
scenes were taken on the battlefields of France 
by permission and with the assistance of the 
British and French governments before Amer- 
ica entered the war. Twelve thousand feet 
of film are used in the production but there 
is no papier mache or other artificial scenery 


, 


of any kind, no studio “props,” supernumer- 
aries, nor “fakes’’? employed. 
a 

Adele Rowland, the delightfully original 
singing and dancing comedienne who appeared 
last year in ‘“‘The Soldier Boy,” and Miss Sarah 
Padden, famous for her work in “*The Clod,”’ 
will share honors as headliners at the Orpheum 
next week. The former will render a sketch 
“Diseuse,” and the latter will present a play 
of’ a single character—Tom Barry’s ‘Eternal 
Barrier.”” The programme will also include 
realistic impressions of southern negroes by 
Swor and Avery; Shelton Brooks and Ollie 
Powers will appear in a musical sketch called 
“Two Dark Spots of Joy;’’ Lyons and Yosco, 
again in team-work, will render their own com- 
will be played 


positions; “‘A Hunter’s Game’ 


by Frank Stafford and company and the dog 
Rox; Harold Du Kane, a representative of the 
modern school of dancing, will be assisted by 
June Edwards and Olga Marwig; Reno jg 
pantomime; and the Orpheum Travel Weekly, 
of 

The Grand Opera House bill next week wil 
be headed by Maggie ‘Taylor and company in gq i 
new comedy playlet; followed by Dedic Velde a 
and company presenting “Charlie Chaplin's 7 
Comic Capers in the Park;’? Amelia Caire “4% 
Kimball and Stuart, “Pep. 
Hughes musical trio; De 


Demi-tasse Revue;” 
sonality and Peg;” 
veaux, Dell and Joe, song, comedy and ven. 
triloquism; Vanfield and Rena showing pag. 7 
times at the club; the world’s latest news and 
comedy pictures. 

oe d 

“Inside the Lines,” the sensational spy play, 
is to be the super-feature picture on the pro 
gramme at the Columbia next week. Lewis §, 
Stone and Marguerite Clayton head the cast, 
The vaudeville section will be headed by the 
Victoria Four, singers and comedians; The 
Clitt Dean players will present a comedy “The 
End of a Perfect Day;’? Abbott and Miles will 
appear in a talking and singing skit called “His 
Birthday;”’ John Mills, eccentric comedian and 
the Universal Current Events will complete the 
bill. ° 

Oo 

The Gayety theatre next week will show 
Rose Sydell’s London belles in ‘‘Whoop-Dee- 
Doo,” which is advertised as being the bright 
est, snappiest, pleasantest on the burlesque cir- 
cuit this year. The principals of the company 
are George F. Hayes, Kate Pullman and Al 
Ferris, assisted by an exceptional staff of sing- 
ers and dancers. Among the scenic effects is a 
reproduction of Canfield’s gambling establish- 
ment, where living models pose as statues. 

?, ?, ?, 


me ye Oe 








Applied Pacifism 

Young Tommy returned from school 
in tears and nursing a black eye. 

“I'll pay Billy Dobbs off for this in 
the morning!” he wailed to his mother. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘You ‘must return 
good for evil. I’ll make you a nice jam 
tart, and you must take it to Billy and 
say: ‘Mother says I must return good 
for evil, so here’s a tart for you.” 

Tommy demurred, but finally consent- 
ed. The next evening he returned in 
a worse plight and sobbed: 

“I gave Billy the tart and told him 
what you said, and then he blacked my 
cther eye, and says you're to send him 
another tart to-morrow.”’—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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may tell sad tales to their Yankee captors, but the 
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captives may be following instructions. The squealers 
may be systematically trying to generate over-confi- 
dence in us. Germany may be poorly off economical- 
ly and sadly lacking in supplies, but we can’t take 
the German word for it. The bleating sheep may 
turn out to be a wool-clothed wolf. The hard luck 
stories of prisoners may be designed to set up re- 
actions in the civil population of the allied countries 
in favor of a negotiated peace and give the Germans 
a respite to reorganize for both offense and defense. 
Germany knows that a peace that will leave her victor 
in the war through control of Russia and Turkey and 
the Balkans will never be acceptable to the allies and 
to us; therefore she must fight on and will play for 
time to enable her to do so. The present retreat 


may cover preparation for another attack. 


All this explains why the United States must get 
its almost 3,000,000 more men into the field at the 
earliest possible moment and the call to register 
fixes the day therefor as September 12. The fullest 
possible amount of American force must be used as 
soon as it can be used and no more of it will be 
used than is necessary. President Wilson in his 
beautiful language tells us why the young are called— 


because they fight best and therefore can end the 


war quicker. They may lose their lives but in so_ 


doing will save lives the more. And the men up to 
forty-five are called because they are Americans who 
do not want others to fight for liberties and posses- 
sions they enjoy. Labor is told, in a simpler and 
plainer speech than that addressed to the men of 
the draft, why it must work at the top of its beat— 
that labor may be free on earth. The draft is called 
because we and the world need it to make victory 
certain. We are prone to fool ourselves that “it’s 
all over,” since we’ve gone in. It is a dangerous self- 
deception and we must remember that as Admiral 
Sims says, “we are not doing it all.” We have got 
to do much more before we equal the French or even 
the poor maligned British in the putting forth of 
energy like unto the performance of which Pitt said 
England has saved herself by her own efforts and 
has saved Europe by her example. Our men are on 
the front, but they couldn’t have got there but for 
English ships and we might have had Germans on 
our shores but for the British navy. We have done 
nothing yet compared with what even the British— 
to hear the pro-Germans and pacifists—have done. 
And we must beware of pride lest it go before a 
fall. We must make no truce with the Hohenzoilern 
that he may have time to prepare to do to us as 
he did to Russia at Brest-Litovsk, with his imposition 
of a $1,500,000,000 indemnity and the seizure of the 
border states. We must fight him to a finish because 
we cannot trust him to treat with him. And in the 
fighting we must leave nothing to chance as the Ken- 
tucky Democrats used to say about the framing of 
their election laws. 


x 


The Draft Education Plan 


Most contemptible is the assault made by Repub- 
lican senators on the provision of the conscription 
bill under which the government will take possession 
as it were of four hundred colleges and pay those 
institutions for the education of young men. About 
all that the protest comes to is that the senators say 
the general education scheme in connection with the 
draft is socialistic. That condemns anything, in 


the minds of Republican reactionaries. Then again, 
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say they, think of the cost. Bosh! What of the 
cost of education in these billion dollar days! All 
we need care about is to see that we don’t get Ger- 
manized education. Then it is urged the scheme is 
bait for votes, while it is a hook to catch the coun- 
try for universal service. It is my opinion we can 
prevent universal service if and when we want to. 
There will still be more civilians than soldiers vot- 
ing. The war department’s general plan is inter- 
esting. “First all youth under nineteen called to the 
colors will be delayed until all the men in class one 
over nineteen are summoned, and provision is made 
for special classes among them. Youths under 
twenty who are in college or intend to begin their 
collegiate instruction this fall are urged not to let 
their military liability prevent their matriculation. 
They will not be given deferred classification, nor 
exemption from call to military service when men of 
similar ages are drawn, but instead will be inducted 
into the military service at the outset and have their 
schooling paid for by the government until their need 
as soldiers requires their transfer from college to 
battlefield. They will be known as members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps on actual duty while 
at school. 
x 
How it Will Work 

Details of the working out of the plan are here 
condensed from a war department statement issued 
last week. Members of the Students’ Army Training 
Corps, soldiers on active duty, will be inducted on 
October 1. After that their subsistence, quarters, 
clothing and tuition will be provided by the govern- 
ment. They will also receive the pay of privates. 
Every man qualified by training and capacity is 
offered the benefits of additional education. High 
school graduates of eighteen years and over will be 
eligible to the ranks of the collegiate training division 
of the S. A. T. C. Grammar school graduates are 
eligible to the vocational section. ‘Transfers will be 
made from one branch to the other in keeping with 
the ability shown by individuals. Student-soldiers 
at no time will be included in exempt or deferred 
classifications. They will see active service in the 
field as soon as any others of their age. All will be 
watched for the development of officer material. 
Some will be recommended for central officers’ train- 
ing camps. Others may be transferred to courses for 
non-commissioned officers. At the discretion of the 
military staff, scientific and technical students may 
be given an opportunity to complete intensified 
courses of direct military value. Others will be 
assigned to depot brigades of cantonments. It is 
hoped later to extend this instruction to secondary 
schools. The colleges will be required to modify 
their academic instruction along lines of direct mili- 
tary value, at suggestion of the war department. A 
student who enters college before called for military 
duty will be expected to pay his own tuition up to 
the time he is inducted into service. He then sus- 
pends further payment and is kept in school at 
government expense until sent to the field. Most of 
the students will be assigned to infantry units and 
ultimately assigned as commissioned or non-com- 
missioned officers of fighting ‘units. A small per- 
centage of technical students will be given staff duty. 
There will be both a collegiate section and vocational 
section of the Students’ Army Training Corps. 
Young men of draft age of grammar school educa- 


tion will be given opportunity to enter the vocational _ 








section of the corps. At present about 27,500 men 
are called for this section each month. Application 
for voluntary induction into the vocational section 
should be made to the local board and an effort will 
be made to accommodate as many as possible of 
those who volunteer for this training. 

Considering this programme as to what it will do 
for the young men of the draft after the war it 
strikes me that a Republican senator who opposes it 
is about as much of a fossil troglodyte as was Varda- 
man in his opposition to the education of the negro. 
Perhaps Republican senators would like the war to 
stop education altogether. That they think would 
be better than to have the government pay for edu- 
cation of its youth who have fought its battles. It’s 
a wonder the Republicans don’t object to the govern- 
ment, paying doctors to look after the health of the 
soldiers. But then we all know that the chief defect 
of the education plan is that it will meet the approval 
of all the people and thus help the Democrats in the 
next national election, when the east assumes Wood- 
row Wilson will be a candidate for a third term 
in the presidency, as he can’t pass the honor to his 
son-in-law and present Pooh Bah of the administra- 
tion, Mr. McAdoo. No matter what party it helps, 
the army education plan is in itself some compen- 
sation for war and helps soothe the hurt hearts of 
many parents whose boys will be called. As for 
the yelp, “Socialism,” read the President’s Labor day 
address. This is the war for the right of the creators 
of wealth to obtain what they produce and educa- 
tion will help them to shape politics, in a world rid 
of the mailed fist, so that they will get all for which 
they have worked and fought. 

xm 
Russia and Peace 

Most important of news concerning Russians is 
the recognition by Washington of the Chekoslovaks 
as belligerents. This had to follow similar action by 
Great Britain and France. It commits this country 
to support of the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary 
and is expected to promote a vast uprising of subject 
peoples in that ramshackle empire. We back the 
revolution there. The recognition puts a negotiated 
peace out of the question. It should have the good 
effect of inducing those misguided Russians who 
think the United States is a bourgeois imperialism 
to desert the impossibilist Bolsheviki and come to 
the support of the allied and American expeditions 
from east and west. They can hardly read the recog- 
nition otherwise than as a guarantee of our support 
of the independence of all small nationalities. The 
organizations that assassinated German pro-consuls 
and the elements back of the girl who shot Lenine 
will be strengthened in their stand against the be- 
trayal of Russia at Brest-Litovsk. 

The Jugo-Slavs and all the aspirants to independ- 
ence will be stirred to activity and there will be an 
outbreak of anti-German trouble in the Balkans. This 
piece of political strategy will support effectively our 
military offensive in the west and start something 
doing at Saloniki; it makes sweepingly good our 
profession of fighting for democracy everywhere, 
always and for all, even possibly for Ireland. 

At home the chief war development is the round- 
up of slackers of whom there are very few. If too 
many men escaped the first class in the first draft it 
was due to leniency and looseness in constructing, 
rules by the draft boards. After the slacker sleuth- 
ing, in importance comes the President’s fixing of 
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the wheat price for next year at $2.20 per bushel. 
He speaks in his order of not wishing to fix our 
wheat price above that of other nations if peace 
should come in 1919. The President protects the 
farmers from a damaging contingency and in doing 
so reveals the fact that he does not think of peace 
as being far away. The war industries board comes 
out with a plea to the people to do their Christmas 
shopping early, confine their presents to articles of 


use and carry their own packages. Manufacturers 
and retailers agree not to increase working forces 


or hours in the holiday season. Meanwhile the fuel 
administration warns us again and again of the 
danger of a coal shortage this winter and intimates 
the probability of gasolineless week days as well as 
Sundays. 


Director of Railways McAdoo adds one hundred 
million dollars to the railroad pay roll for the poorer 
paid employes and warns the upper air and solar 
walk railroad men not to dabble in politics. The 
revenue bill is reported to the house and steps taken 
for the commandeering of the steel supply with inci- 
dental inevitable unionization of the steel mills large 
and small, This war of ours is just beginning to get 
going right and we’ve got the Germans going in the 
opposite direction. 

New York, September 3. 
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Words About Wimmings 


By William Marion Reedy 


WAS at a party—a large party. It wasn’t in 
| Greenwich Village either. There were poets, 

politicians, naturalists, engineers. There were 
gifted ladies—many of them. Ladies interest me— 
mildly. “‘Who’s she?” I asked about a pretty woman 
who sang. Miss So-and-So. She sang very well. 
I thought she might succeed in opera. Yes, she 
might, but she has to work, to teach to get along. 
But, I ventured, a girl might easily support herself 
and study too for the operatic stage. A girl, yes; a 
married woman, with two children, hardly. Mar- 
ried? Yes, but the husband doesn’t work. He’s a 
footless sort, not bad, just a fumbler. She supports 
him. Another lady was a violinist. She too had a 
husband, I was told. Where he was my informant 
didn’t know, but he was somewhere in the offing, not 
much good. The violinist worked for him. A lady 
Pianist was just divorced. A sculptress was now 
carrying the burden of a third useless husband and 
an authoress had a husband somewhere. It seemed 
to me that every woman who could do something 
was doing it all right, but had or had had a husband 
for a “leaner,” 


The clever woman seems to be doomed to bad 
luck in matrimony. Seems, I say. One must not 
generalize too hastily. I know many women of 
ability who have good husbands. But, nevertheless, I 
know too many who illustrate the idea that the 
American who marries a woman who can earn money 
tends to become “a squaw man.” As soon as I hear 
that some man’s wife has become a money earner, I 
sympathize with the wife, and with the man too. 
Whenever I read of a married woman who succeeds 
in one of the professions I have in my mind’s eye 
some man in the background perfectly willing to let 
her carry him along. And I don’t know that most 
of such women ever make much complaint. Most 
of them seem to be very fond of such husbands, 
indeed rather foolish-fond of them. 


There’s a psychology of this sort of thing, as of 
everything else. Freud has an explanation of it, of 
course. The usual explanation is that the able wo- 
man has a maternal rather than a marital fondness 
for her husband. She likes him to be a bit inefficient 
or even helpless. His dependence upon her in greater 
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or less degree gives her a deep pleasure. Some of 
these husbands seems to me to be good sorts, not 
fools fundamentally; but when they marry women 
who can earn money, the men seem to disentegrate 
and suffer some decay of character. When one hears 
of the success in arts or letters or otherwise of Mrs. 
John Henry Jones, one pictures Mr. John Henry 
Jones as being nothing more than Mrs. John Henry 
Jones’ husband. Often one is wrong but too often 
one is right. Possibly a very little distinction of the 
kind I have in mind exaggeratedly exalts the wo- 
man’s intellectual worth and only apparently de- 
preciates the worth of the husband. Still the woman 
who is married and can make money is usually 
thought of as a case of the grey mare being the 
better horse. 


As one moves about socially on his travels this 
rather unpleasant aspect of the social system im- 
presses and depresses. Is this what is to come of 
the much desiderated “economic independence of 
women?” People who put the cart before the horse 
say such independence is to be deplored for its 
effect upon the women. I don’t see it that way. I 
think it is all to the good for the women. They 
find happiness in the exercise of their faculties and 
gifts. They become themselves. They even get a 
larger play for their maternal instinct. They come 
into a sort of mastery and revert to the conditions 
of the matriarchate posited as of old time by the 
anthropological sociologists, before there came into 
existence “This Man-Made World” of Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman. Just how the men put aside the 
matriarchy and gained control, I have never under- 
stood. I believe they are said to have done it be- 
cause in the time of matriarchy women had to retire 
from ruling activity in order to have their babies 
and men gained control while the matriarchs were, 
so to speak, off watch, but there had to be babies 
to support and carry on the old matriarchy, and in 
view of this fact I don’t see how matriarchy ever 
got started. 


The worst thing about the economic independence 
of women, as I see it, is its apparent tendency to 
create an economic dependence of men. The ques- 
tion arises whether this will become general as 
women come more and more out of the home and 
into the larger life. A psychologer told me the 
thing would work out. The enlarged woman will do 
the choosing. She will pick better mates. Maybe 
she will, but George Bernard Shaw says woman 
does the choosing now. If she does, all I have to 
say is that the woman who has become enlarged in 
mind and in scope of activities seems to be a poor 
picker and the more one sees.of the matrimonially 
“hand-picked” man the less one is inclined to think 
of him. 


You may think that this is a cynical old-fashioned 
man’s view of the subject, but it isn’t. I talked on 
this point with a clever—yes, and a pretty—woman 
in a business office, a rattling good stenographer, 
secretary, bookkeeper and general manager, unmar- 
ried, How about marriage? Well, this woman, aged 
about twenty-eight, thought that marriage for a 
woman like her was risky—looking over what prize 
packages other girls of her kind had drawn. She 
is paid about $1,800 a year and can live on it. She is 
practically her own boss and, though he doesn’t 
know it, she bosses her nominal and ostensible boss 
or employer. There are hundreds, yes, thousands 
such in all our big cities—there are women earning 
£10,000 a year, unmarried, or, after experience, di- 
vorced or carrying some leaner. Why should the 
girl I speak of marry? She can’t get the kind of 
man a girl of her kind wants. The men she can 
get don’t come up to her standard, as a rule. She 
says to the married man who asks her why she 
doesn’t marry, “All the nice men are married.” She 
sees what happens to most women of her kind who 
marry. They outclass their husbands and they only 
too often are left helpless after the husbands have 
spent their wives’ savings. 

Once in a while the clever office woman marries 
her employer and lives happily ever after, but, said 
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the girl I spoke to, there’s too often something dis- 
agreeable in that, since the woman in the office has 
taken the employer away from his wife. Not only 
does this occur to the office woman, but we all know 
the legend of the trained nurse as a “vamp” or love- 
pirate. The free woman, the artist in paint or clay or 
music or mimetics, too often takes away the other 
woman's man. There’s a lot in propinquity and the 
home woman justly suspects the office woman who’s 
close to the home woman’s husband every day and 
serving him. The office woman sizes up men and 
won't have the kind she can easily get. And her 
liberty is dear to her. If she thinks of matrimony 
it is as meaning marriage that shall give her more 
freedom in a way. So no matter how good her looks 
or her accomplishments or how sweet her womanli- 
ness, she reasons on the situation and stays single, 
until her emotional nature comes to the surface and 
under its urge she marries someone she wouldn't 
marry in her proper senses and right mind. The 
woman of affairs who marries makes a botch of 
things for herself and for the man too, though a 
he-man isn’t likely to be spoiled. Of course he- 
women will spoil anything, but they are not the kind 
I have in mind. 


Certainly the girl I discussed this thing with is not 
a he-woman. She dresses well, is well read, has a 
soft voice, dances gracefully and can cook upon oc- 
casion. She has opinions—she admits it, and she says 
men don’t want women with opinions, or if they do 
they want the women to suppress the opinions, and 
what’s the use of opinions, she asks, if one can’t 
express them? That’s the chief thing there is in 
being an individual personality or entity. Suppose 
the woman is able to obscure her husband—well, the 
more she obscures him, the less other people like 
her, and that doesn’t make for her happiness. Yes, 
the clever woman is difficult to please until some time 
old Nature asserts herself, and the clever woman 
marries some man—and wakes up to marvel how 
she ever came to do it. So the woman who keeps her 
head isn’t inclined to marry. But, said the girl I 
talked with, and she said it wistfully, there’s another 
thing. It is fine to be free, to have your own money, 
to live your own life, to be emancipated from the 
cares of the houshold, cooking, servants, an over- 
lord who must be jollied or coddled and all the rest 
of it, but there’s the prospect of the future. At your 
back you always hear, as Marvell sang to his coy 
mistress, Time’s winged chariot hovering near, and 
yonder all before you lies a desert of bleak, compan- 
ionless old age. That’s a situation that makes too 
many bright, able, self-supporting women take to 
themselves husbands of whom the most and the best 
that can be said is that they are “better than nothing.” 
Those things are the tragedies of the woman of 
ability. It does seem as one bright woman put it, 
that the woman who has come out of the home and 
made a success in the so-called larger sphere, is 
much like the educated negro who is lifted above the 
mass of his own people without being elevated into 


equality with the whites. The woman we are thinking 


about isn’t a man and isn’t like the conventional 
woman, She is up in the air or she falls between two 
stools. 


Here is a state of things that must set us think- 
ing. What’s a woman to do? The woman who 
talked with me is a “free spirit,” as they say down in 
Greenwich Village. She’s not afraid of any subject 
for conversation. “What’s a woman to do?” said 
she. “Why, if it’s her nature or disposition, she 
does as men do. She accepts love without bonds, 
She lives the unconventional life to the limit, taking 
care not to let go her hold upon herself. She has 
an affair or affairs but she doesn’t neglect her job. 
That’s all very well, but it doesn’t carry through in 
many cases. She does neglect her job, and the free 
life can’t be bounded by the duties of her position 
on one side. Her freedom brings about an enslave- 
ment. You'll hear in New York about the free 
unions. Forget them. The woman nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times in a thousand gets the worst of the 
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free union. Oh yes, I know what gaunt free love 
women say about the horrors of ‘sex starvation.’ 
Forget that, too. The sex starvation business 1s all 
bunk. No woman ever died of it, and thousands of 
women have suffered unimaginable hells through sex- 
gluttony, for it seems that in sex matters, outside the 
pale, there’s no such thing for a woman as being a 
gourmet; she must be a gourmand. There’s no hope 
for woman along that line. I doubt if there ever 
will be soon. The world and society must be made 
over before there can be any hope of such freedom 
coincident with contentment, not to say happiness, 
and the making over of the world and society takes a 
very long time. There are what a Frenchman called 
les demi-vierges—the women who aren't exactly right 
fakers, false pre- 





or wrong. They are a sad lot 
tenders. They are frumps in the end, and they are 
ridiculous, absurd.” 


What’s to be the situation after the war, with 
millions of women escaped from the home and into 
industry? Will the women go back into the home? 
Not much. They will not only not do that in the 
sense in which back-to-the-home means immurement, 
but they will fight to hold the jobs for which men 
will be looking when they come back from the armies. 
Facile phrase-makers say that a sex war is coming. 
It will not be a sex war, of course. It will be a 
wage war. Let us say a bread war—the same old 
bread war that has been waged for centuries, with 
men, women and children all combatants. Women 
are not going out of industry willingly. I don’t see 
how they are to be forced out economically. They 
are proving themselves proficient and efficient. All 
employers testify to that. The public generally ad- 
mits it, as in the case of street car conductorettes 
and the women in the railroad offices. The men 
combed out by the draft will have difficulty getting 
back those jobs from the women who hold them. 
Despite the fact that with the ballot in her hands, 
the woman will not be subjected to the old time ruth- 
less exploitation in industry, I think woman workers 
will be for some time less well paid than men. It 
will take some time to make effective the doctrine of 
equal pay for equal work as between the sexes. But 
in due course it will apply. Then, it is not difficult 
to imagine, there will be a possible approximation 
of the conditions of the matriarchy, if there is some 
natural law which decrees that when women become 
money-makers men fall back into a sort of depend- 
ence singing cheerfully the popular song, “Let the 
women do the work, do the work, do the work, while 
the men hang around.” 


If the women who are self-supporting are to exer- 
cise the prerogative of choosing their mates, rather 
than the men the women, and the women prove to be 
such “bad pickers” as they are supposed now to be, 
then their selections will be such, according to some 
scientists, that the offspring of “poor stick” husbands 
will be feeble and frail physically and mentally. Ex- 
cept of course that this sort of logic doesn’t always 
work out in life, this prospect of degeneration of men 
is alarming. Many wise men think that this new, 
powerful emergence of women as workers and earn- 
ers will generate such an independence of old con- 
ventions that morality will be swept away, that mar- 
riage will be abolished. There are men and women 
too who see a polyandric future as a result of the 
numerical superiority of women over men that the 
war will bring about in Europe. Polyandry may 
come in the United States as a result of the women’s 
hold upon the jobs and their ability to make men 
feed out of their hands. The working woman every- 
where will have, like the gifted women whose 
plight started me off on these ruminations, a man 
hanging to her skirts. She may, conceivably, take 
advantage of conditions to enslave the male hanger- 
on and bring about a world the reverse of that which 
the feminists now deplore as man-made and man- 
controlled. Will the men revolt before enslavement 
becomes complete ? 


The war will surely not contribute to the effemi- 
nization of men. But if men become more inclined to 
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the warrior activities they may willingly Iet the wo- 
men have control of the arts, the trades and the 
professions. This would be reversion to type on a 
vast scale. It would get us back to savagery, back 
to where man is found as in Morgan's “Ancient So- 
ciety.” But there’s a difficulty in such reasoning, 
and that is that, as we are told, the modern woman 
is against war and won't have any use for war. She 
may not be able to whip the warrior out of his war- 
likeness, but she can “‘strike” against him industrially 
and refuse the munitions. Even she may strike 
against him sexually, as old Aristophane depicts her 
doing in the “Lysistrata.” The question whether the 
industrialization, education, emancipation of women 
means the minimization of the sex function may be 
arguable, but the argument is useless because nobody 
believes it. Women really are in no danger of ceas- 
ing to be women no matter how learned they become, 
no matter if they wear overalls and work in factories, 
no matter how “free” their minds become. Sex 
will continue in “business as usual,” war or no war. 
It is not likely that the enlargement of women will 
“unpeople the province,” as someone says in “Meas- 
ure for Measure.” We need not fear that the matri- 
archate will be reinstituted to the destruction of the 
race. 


If the war wins what this country has declared to 
be its political and social objective, the making safe 
of the world for democracy, it will mean equality of 
opportunity in a democracy from which women will 
not be largely excluded. Under such conditions of 
opportunity the relations of the sexes should be im- 
proved. If we are to have world democracy there 
will be no more privilege. Without privilege, with 
the earth free to all, there will be untaxed opportunity 
to work. With such untaxed opportunity there will 
be room and work enough for all and there need be 
no sex war for the jobs, no war of any kind for jobs 
or trade or commerce. There will be not only freer 
men but freer women as well. This should put the 
sexes upon an equality. We should have no more 
parasite women, and no more “squaw men.” No 
women will be living on men and no men living on 
women. The wealth standard of marital selection 
will disappear. Everybody will have to work and 
the woman worker won’t be an anomaly. The 
odalisque type will be obsolete. The clever woman 
worker won’t be out of the ordinary for education 
and the exercise of faculty will make cleverness gen- 
eral among the female sex. And men, I should say, 
will have time and mind enough to care more for 
music, song, sculpture and science than they do now. 
and will not be either afraid or contemptuous of 
learned ladies, won’t regard them as les precieuses 
ridicules. The lady who sings or writes or acts or 
plays music won’t have to be content with “seconds” 
in the man line. And there won’t be any but capable 
women for men to take to wife. The economic con- 
dition will not be such that the efficient office woman 
will prefer singleness to dependence. When all men 
will have to work or starve there won’t be any look- 
ing for a wife to support them. Those young women 
I saw at the party, each with a man holding her back, 
will not have any counterparts in the coming time. 
There’s won’t be any sex war, but there will be sex 
co-operation. As for love, it will be free, but it won’t 
be what we know as “free love.” I doubt if there 
will be much divorce, when neither man nor woman 
marries for money or a home. Men and women will 
get along better the more equal they become in all 
ways. The self-supporting woman will not be looked 
down on socially, because to pay for this war and 
to get things fixed so there won’t be more wars like 
it, or worse ones, everybody will have to work. 
Morality? We need not worry about that, for the 
vices change their fashions often, but the virtues 
never. 

“See the bunch of beauts coming along the beach 
there! Lamp those bathing suits—some shapes, eh? 
The five of them are workers in a munition factory, 
down for a week-end. They draw down about $40 
a week apiece.” So said a Philadelphia friend on the 
far-famed board walk. The working woman will have 





more money, more week-ends, more opportunity to 
find health and develop beauty. She won’t be a 
frowse, a frump or a frost. She won't have to pick 
from “seconds,” the best will be after her. . .. I 
positively refuse to despair of the world or to think 
that woman will ever be anything but what she is, 
except better to look upon, work with and live with 
in a common effort for a better life and time. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., August 29. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 
News Away From Home 

N Fifth avenue I met a stockholder in the 

United Railways of St. Louis and he said to 

me apropos the compromise ordinance, the 
burglary of the referendum petitions and the whole 
mill tax muddle, “Those St. Louis people needn't 
worry about the referendum on the ordinance. They 
may as well forget it. The United Railways won't 
accept it and will so inform the city long before the 
election day on which the referendum would be held.” 
This is almost official. But how about the bank- 
ruptcy that was going to come if the ordinance wasn't 
passed? How about the $3,500,000 loan the company 
got from the government? How about the six-cent 
fare authorized by the Public Utilities Commission? 
Weren't all these things hitched up with and con- 
ditioned upon the acceptance of the ordinance? The 
company said it couldn’t live without the ordinance. 
Now the company won't have it as a gift. The com- 
pany probably wants to sell the street railway plant 
to the city. The stockholder who told me the news 
said he and others were disgusted and wanted to get 


out of the business. 
of 


The Prohibition Fake 


ALL sane people know that the war-time prohi- 
bition law is a fake as a measure to conserve man- 
power. The manpower to be conserved is needed 
now. So is the grain that goes into booze. But pro- 
hibition under this law won’t go into effect until 
July 1 next year. And if liquor is an evil here, it is 
so elsewhere; but liquor can be manufactured for 
export after the dry date. If liquor is so deadly, our 
denying it to ourselves and shipping it abroad is as 
vile a thing as Great Britain’s forcing opium upon 
China. The war may be over before July 1, 1919. 
But during all that time liquor will continue to be 
sold. Prohibition as it has been passed for the period 
of the war beginning at a time when the war may 
be ended, is not a war measure at all. It is simply 
cheap and nasty politics. It is voted upon the people 
by men who don’t believe in it, but fear the votes 
of fanatic constituents. Such legislation is an abomi- 
nation. It is conceived in bigotry and born in hypo- 
critical cowardice. And it won’t stop liquor drink- 
ing for whoever wants liquor can make it in his own 
home, and an army of a million revenue agents 
won’t be able to prevent the makers passing the drink 
along. There would have been some justification 
for prohibition now—a war measure, There is none 
for the law as it stands. And no such law should 
pass, except as a bona fide war measure, which this 
is not, except upon a vote of the people. 


% 


The Drug Act’s Failure 


Dry “bugs” tell me that prohibition will end drunk- 
enness just as surely as the Harrison drug act has 
put a stop to the indulgence in opium, morphine, 
cocaine and such “dope.” This would be a good 
argument if the facts supported it. But they don’t. 
A poison squad raided a drug store on Amsterdam 
avenue in New York city last week and found that 
the proprietor, a Mr. Cohen—with a brother some- 
how connected with the health department—had with- 
in one year filled 68,400 prescriptions for “happy 
dust.” The business represented by those presorip- 
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tions amounts to $150,000. The pharmacist’s brother 
says the prescriptions were written by real doctors, 
therefore could be legally filled. Drug fiends can’t 
break off the habit or cut out the stuff all at once. 
it’s a mercy to sell them the drugs until the victims 
can taper off. The argument doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is that here’s a nation-wide drug-prohi- 
bition law that doesn’t prohibit. If there’s one New 
York druggist who does $150,000 a year business in 
forbidden drugs, how many others must there be in 
the metropolis, in Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
all the big cities? Physicians tell me that the drug 
act is a failure. The fiends, the druggist and the 
needy doctors have found many ways to beat it. 
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A Busted Drunk Farm 


PROHIBITION may and undoubtedly will set temper- 
ance back, for the inevitable reaction against prohi- 
bition will be an orgy of drunkenness. Without 
prohibition drunkenness is diminishing. Whatever 
the statistics say, our own observation proves this 
fact. Compared with a score of years ago there 1s no 
drunkenness. You may knock about in a dozen cities 
for a month and never see a drunken man, That’s 
been my experience almost. I don’t recall having seen 
two drunks in eight weeks’ wandering about, and I 
don’t affect temperance hotels or Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters either. I used to see drunks in plenty in 
all the places I go now. The American who hasn’t 
quit booze has mastered it. I see that Mayor Hylan 
of New York has decided to shut down—or up—the 
city’s inebriate farm. Why? Not enough inebriates 
to keep it going. Only thirty-seven to send there in 
July. Last year the monthly average was seventy- 
five. When the farm was established under Mayor 
Gaynor, everybody thought the fences would be bulg- 
ing with drunks “thicker than thieves of Vallom- 
brosa.”. Now there aren’t enough rum-hounds to 
make it worth while to keep the place open. Drunk- 
enness was on the decline before the war. The war 
hastens the decline. Some of it is due to war regula- 
tions, to the taking of young men into the army, to 
the increase in price of liquor; but much of it is 
due to good times for the working man. He doesn’t 
drink so much in good times as in bad. Poverty 
causes more drunkenness than drunkenness causes 
poverty. /:rgo the way to abolish drunkenness is 
to abolish poverty. And the way to abolish poverty is 
—but I won’t make my particular “bug” perform at 
this particular time. 
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The Tax Bill 

SPEAKING of the abolition of poverty, the new war 
tax bill is going to get in some fine work against 
wealth and is going to soak poverty, too. The war 
protits tax is all right but the occupation tax is an 
iniquity, especially in view of the fact that there is 
to be no especial levy upon unearned income. The 
hill will probably be published before these lines are 
printed and then the people will see a tax measure 
as is a tax measure. It is going to hit the man of 
medium wealth very hard. When we consider the 
cost of living and the taxes, too, the man who has 
five or six thousand dollars a year is going to find 
that he must practice economies in order to be able 
to cough up to Uncle Sam. Borrowing to pay the 
income tax is certain to be quite general because the 
hardest thing in the world to do in financing is to 
reduce one’s own expenses, lower the scale of living. 
It remains to be seen whether heavy taxes will bring 
about lower prices. The taxation thus far has been 
heavier than normal but prices have gone higher 
than normal. Still, whatever theories of taxation 
one may hold, the tax bill can only be accepted in 
the spirit in which the people have accepted the war 
itself, the draft, the restrictions upon business and 
upon press and speech. C’est la guerre! If anything 
were needed to show that this country is determined 
to make a finished job of clearing the world of Kaiser- 
ism the absence of protest against the eight billion 
dollar tax bill supplies the need. No one is going 
to escape the war taxes. And, broadly speaking, no 
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one is kicking—not even the wealthy who are the 
boss protestants against all forms of import. 
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The I. W. W. Conviction 

Att sensible free speechers deplore the need for 
such suppression of opinion as is evidenced in the 
conviction and sentence of,the I. W. Ws. at Chicago, 
but all sensible free speechers know that there are 
necessary limitations upon free speech and upon free 
action in time of war. That the I. W. W. propa- 
ganda and purposes were calculated to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy is beyond question. The I. 
W. Ws. could not have had any measure of success 
without injuring this country’s morale, without check- 
ing production, without interfering with industrial 
support of our forces on land and sea. Opposition 
to war in the abstract could not be carried on with- 
out direct opposition to our prosecution of this 
war. The nation is for the war. The majority rules. 
The pacifist and pro-German minority had to be 
brought into subjection. If it’s bad that our boys 
are on the firing line and likely to be killed by the 
enemy, it is worse that they should be killed from 
behind by their own people. The I. W. Ws. have 
been civilly, not militarily, condemned. We may be 
sorry for them but we cannot applaud their action 
because in proposing to fight an economic tyranny 
here they were bolstering up a worse tyranny upon 
the whole world. That was and is the error of the 
Bolsheviki. All such socialism is the ally of Kaiser- 
ism. All such pacifism upbuilds militarism. I. W. 
Ws. and Bolshevists accomplish nothing for labor 
or for the proletariat. “Big Bill” Haywood and 
his followers of the fixed idea would have be- 
trayed their own class if they had by any chance 
succeeded in their projects. Their conviction was 
just. But it is to be hoped that after the war—and 
may the end be soon—the I. W. Ws. will be the 
beneficiaries of an amnesty to all political prisoners. 


% 
Victims of Progress 


THE way the progress of the world affects people 
is not always for the good of everybody. Some have 
to suffer that others may prosper. I met a man who 
had just been looking over the printing plant of the 
Trow Directory company recently failed. The ma- 
terial at the establishments of the company in New 
York and Brooklyn is vast in quantity, but it is 
practically junk, though junk machinery now brings 
fancy prices and junk dealers are among the more 
glaring of our new war-millionaires. The Trow 
company was a big concern and once very prosper- 
ous. What broke the concern? The telephone. The 
phone book put the city directory out of business. 
A city directory is sold for $5 or thereabouts. The 
phone book is given away and it has a choicer 
circulation, which more commends it to advertisers, 
and it is advertising that makes, or made, the pub- 
lication of city directories pay. The people whose 
addresses are mostly sought by those who want to 
do business are all to be found in the telephone books. 
The sale of classified business addresses was a part 
of the directory business. Telephone books sup- 
plied better lists, because the selections could be 
made from a selection. The telephone books are 
issued at least twice, often four times a year. The 
city directory comes out but once a year. Changes 
of address can be better followed in the former. 
The city directory was of little use in the matter of 
finding the addresses of people who move often, 
and people who move often have no money to 
spend anyhow. For all business purposes the tele- 
phone book is the better volume, a more useful in- 
strumentality. So the big Trow Directory company 
“went bust” and its huge plant is on the junk market. 
Progress put it out of business. 

fe ote 
Zionism’s Hope 

THINGS are coming right for the realization of 
the dream of a Jewish state in Palestine. One of 
the things that makes it come right is the organiza- 
tion of Jewish forces to fight for it. I am told, too, 
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by the way, that Jews in the army and navy are 
being preferred for service in the forces that are 
being sent to Siberia because they will fight with 
more than ordinary enthusiasm against the people 
who persecuted them by pegrom and otherwise. But 
there's a splendid appeal to Jews in the organization 
of regiments to recapture Zion. Great Britain sup- 
ports in principle the project of a restoration of 
Palestine to the people who were led there by a 
pillar of cloud by day and of fire by night. The 
young Jews remember the Maccabees and would fight 
like them. There is little doubt that the allied nations 
will support the project of an internationally guar- 
anteed neutral state in Palestine. Turkey will be a 
broken state for good when this war ends, but what- 
ever may, become of Turkey there will be a Jewish 
state with a capital at Jerusalem. Not only the 
allies are for this. The Central Powers favor it, or 
say. they do. And even Turkey wheels into line 
for it. Talaat Pasha, a shrewd man but not scrupu- 
lous, sees that Turkey has a chance to make friends 
among the Jews, who are powerful in every country 
and never more so than now. He has proposed to 
the Central Powers a conference, the purpose of 
which shall be the removal by Turkey of all restric- 
tions upon Jewish colonization. The Teuton powers 
are to guarantee the security of a Jewish state in 
Turkish territory. This is good as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t go far, because such guarantees are 
likely at any time to become mere “scraps of 
paper.” The Turk is not to be trusted either. He 
has been almost as cruel to the Jews as has been 
the Russian. But Turk and German and Austrian 
have to meet the declaration of Lord Balfour in 
favor of the project of Zionism. The British pro- 
nouncement won the Jews all over the world— 
measurably even in Germany where Jews are fight- 
ing for the Kaiser. The Central Powers have learn- 
ed that opinion is worth something and Jewish opin- 
ion functions effectively in every land beneath the 
sun. But it doesn’t much matter what the Central 
Powers do in this matter. The British have pos- 
session of Palestine and will hold it. Turkey will 
not have much to say about what shall be done 
with or to the Jews or any other people. She will 
be lucky to remain alive. The allies will not leave 
her in a position to help Germany to raid India 
and establish Mitteleuropa from Hamburg to the 
Persian gulf. Zionism will be established under 
allied auspices and the Central Powers will have to 
assent, because they will be beaten. Talaat Pasha, 
who sold out his friends when he plumped for Ger- 
many, may have to hide in Germany, but he will 
be lucky if he isn’t thrown into the Bosphorus. His 
late-assumed friendliness to Zionism won't save 
him. But Zionism is assured a nationhood, with 
hoth sides favoring the project of a neutral state 
in Palestine. And if dainty Mary Fels has her 
way—and she’s likely to, as she is strong in the 
Zionist councils—the new Jewish state will be a 
single tax establishment, with the initiative and 
referendum and, possibly, the recall. Moses, you will 
recall, was a pretty good single taxer. 
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Ku-Klux Again 

Down south the “Invisible Empire,” known to this 
generation chiefly through the great moving picture 
“The Birth of a Nation,” has been revived. The 
organization is not now revived to deal with “nig- 
gers” and carpet baggers. The secret order, with 
its white robes and the flaming cross on the breast, 
doesn’t do its night riding now on horses caparisoned 
in white blankets, but in automobiles camouflaged 
into similarity in the same color. It is out for the 
strike agitator, the walking delegate. Recently at 
Mobile, Alabama, there was talk of a strike by the 
stevedores and the washerwomen. There are ship- 
yards at Mobile. A delegate was busy organizing 
the strike. Here’s what happened, according to a 
story in the papers. A rumor spread that the. man 
planning the strike was in personal danger. Osten- 
sibly to protect him he was arrested, put in a patrol 
wagon and was being taken to the police station 
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when, as the patrol wagon was rounding a dark 
corner, it was stopped by a squad of automobiles. 
kKach car was covered with white cloth and 
bore the insignia of the Invisible Empire—‘the fiery 
cross of old Scotland.” Men leaped out of the cars, 
each completely disguised under the ghostly garb oi 
the Ku-Klux Klan. The driver of the patrol wagon 
saw rifles pointed at him, gave up his prisoner and 
drove back to the police station. The agitator disap- 
peared. The writer of the tale in the New York 
Tribune suspects the police were “in with” the “in- 
visible empire.” A strike agitator who appeared 
talking trouble in the steel mills at a suburb of 
Birmingham, Alabama, was similarly dealt with, 
though the patrol wagon didn’t figure in the proceed- 
ings. The invisible empire gives out the information, 
indirectly, of course, that it is out after strikers, 
There have been 


each 


alien enemies, idlers and slackers. 
no night whippings or hangings thus far, but such 
things may come, because the Kukluxers mean busi- 
ness. They will make good by deed in their cam- 
paign of terrorization. Mr. Littell McClung, who 
writes the story in the Times, seems to think this is 
all a good thing. As for me, I think the people of 
Alabama would do well to read, mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest President Wilson’s appeal against the 
surrender to the mob spirit in this country. Ku- 
kluxers are no more desirable citizens than fanatic 


I. W. Ws. Striking is not a crime in itself and 
Judge Lynch’s court is a worse evil than sabotage. 
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Thrift Stamp Annuities 
FRANK S. VANDERLIP is a grand old man. He isa 
reformed reporter, now a banker and chairman ot 
the National War Savings committee. He has what 
1 suspect to be a good idea, viz., to change the law 
so that such of the 35,000,000 holders of thrift 
stamps as may wish to do so can convert their hold- 
ings into an old-age annuity policy. Those who 
don’t want to do that should be paid the value of 
their stamps in 1923 as at present provided. People 
who get into the saving habit should be encouraged 
to purchase thrift stamps after the war to win them 
an annuity after they are sixty years old. Mr. 
Vanderlip would continue the war savings organiza- 
tion with its more than two hundred thousand agents 
in addition to the fifty thousand post-offices. The 
government could well afford to pay at least four 
per cent compound interest on the stamps, after the 
war. The encouragement of saving will be neces- 
sary after the war, for the national debt will be 
huge. Mr. Vanderlip said the other evening that our 
expenses next year will be $24,000,000,000—a sum 
greater than all the expenses of the government 
from its foundation to the present day. To pay the 
debt so growing saving- will be imperative and 
there should be an inducement to save. At four 
per cent compound interest $100 becomes $219.11 in 
twenty years, $324.34 in thirty years, $710.16 in fifty 
years. Multiply these figures by 35,000,000 and you'll 
see the huge sum that would be accumulated. The 
stamp sales will end this year and they will total 


$2,000,000,000. The sales to date are $755,036,181 
maturity value, and $630,451,211 cash value. This 
indicates that the fixed limit will be reached. Mr. 


Vanderlip thinks that the limit of $1,000 on thrift 
stamp purchases should be removed if the demand 
loan feature of the stamp system is to be abandoned. 
A limit could be placed on the amount of stamps 
that could be cashed within given periods before 
date of maturity, but if the limit of stamp investment 
were taken off, the tax exemption would have to 
be eliminated. This proposal of Mr. Vanderlip’s 
is his own, not the war savings committee’s. Quite 
startlingly he says the paying off.of the thrift 
stamps in 1923 would be a national calamity, pro- 
motive of extravagance, when what will be most 
needed is economizing of the strictest kind. The 
thrift habit should not be eradicated. It should 
be made permanent, and there is no question that 
under the annuity plan people would be happy, re- 
lieved of fear of a penniless old age. I cannot see 
anything wrong with Mr. Vanderlip’s idea except 
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that it might be made a basis for keeping down 
With the annuity system established there 
would the work- 
ers insistence upon the receipt of the full value of 
lus product. The annuity might take a great deal of 
“pep’ out of the labor movement. That would not 
be a good thing. Still we shall certainly have to come 
to something hke old age pensions as we shall have 
to provide for workmen's compensation for injuries. 
Maybe the annuity feature of the thrift stamp system 
developed in connection with workmen’s 
insurance. Mr. Vanderlip’s talk shows that he can 
think in social terms, even if he is a banker. He 
has plenty of such ideas, has established a special 
school and a handsome private theater on his estate 


Wakes, 


be a tendency to diminution of 
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up the Hudson. 
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The Soldier After the War 
ARE we to have another G. A. R.? We are, sure- 
ly. The soldiers of Canada have organized the Great 
War Veterans’ Association of Canada. It is going 
into politics to secure a parliament pledged to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war but its “literature” 
With four or five 


speaks of secondary “grievances.” 
million soldiers back home, thoroughly organized, will 
they control politics? I guess yes. Will they want 
pensions? Some people think not, now that soldiers 
are insured through the help of government, but you 
can’t tell how politicians will tempt the soldier of this 
war as they did those of the last war. There’s a 
danger of this, to be sure, but there’s no real life 
worth having without danger. The soldier will be in 
politics but he will be in politics with an enlarged 
vision as a result of this war. He may come to the 
point at which he will demand a pension, but long 
before that he will have turned things political inside- 
out and upside-down, and things economic and social 
too. The returned soldier will rule the world. He 
will have something terrible and beautiful to say in 
Germany. He will overturn the landed gentry in 
Great Britain and smash the bourgeoisie in France. 
And here he will put an end to the domination of 
politics by Big Business. Of course there is a possi- 
bility of a repetition of the performance of the pre- 
torian guard. The soldiers might put the republic up 
at auction. But this country believes in fighting 
when it has to fight, and it doesn’t believe in mili- 


tarism. The civil power is still equal to keeping the 
military down. 
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The Gasless Sunday 

Ir there are any German spies about they saw some- 
thing in the east this last Sunday that should convince 
them that it is about time for the Kaiser to “come 
down,” like Davy Crockett’s coon, I mean the ob- 
servance of the government’s request that the people 
give up automobiling on that day save in matters of 
necessity. The absence of machines from the streets 
of New York was striking. A few did appear but 
the drivers were hailed as slackers all along their 
way. Only machines occupied by men in uniforms 
got by without bombardment with insults for their 
occupants. Out in the beautiful environs the roads 
were empty of devil wagons. I dined at a point on 
the Pelham road in New Rochelle where on a pre- 
vious Sunday not long ago a tally showed the cars 
passing during the busiest hours at the rate of almost 
one a second. The Boston post road was a streak of 
what looked like gun-metal, with long lapses between 
the horseless vehicles. In the Westchester country, 
so beautiful because of its blend of wildness and 
populousness, the champagne day was a festival for 
walkers. I took a littery stroll among the various 
kennels along this thoroughfare, inspecting chows, 
pekingeses, whippets, airdales. The walking was un- 
interrupted by the auto fiends. The sylvan quiet was 
unpunctuated by hideous honkings. Most of the few 
cars I saw were occupied by parties in which there 
appeared at least one naval or army uniform. Those 
machines presumably had a right to be out under the 
compulsion of greater or less necessity. I noted an 
absence of the big percentage of woman drivers, a 
percentage that has been increasingly heavy every- 





where for some time. From the eloquent silence and 
the absence of flashing mechanical momentum one 
could only say that here was a proof that the Ameri- 
can people are willing to sacrifice for the war. There 
was no order to put up cars for the day. No law 
had been passed prescribing abstention from automo- 
biling. The coal administrator, Dr, Garfield, had 
simply requested it and the request was generally 
obeyed by a people not at all inclined ordinarily to 
deny themselves anything they fancy. Not to go out 
in the car on a day like Sunday was, and through 
such country as surrounds the metropolis was a re- 
sistance to temptation deserving all praise. The way 
in which the country accepted conscription, ‘carried 
out the injunctions to food conservation, subscribed 
to liberty bonds, thrift stamps, Red Cross and other 
war benevolences was convincing enough of general 
readiness to do anything to help win the war, but the 
obedience against the Sunday spin was a clincher. 
Long ago it was said that it is easy to get along 
without the necessaries of life, but hard to give up 
the luxuries, and it is true if paradoxical. The Sun- 
day auto trip is a luxury in itself. Not only that, it 
is a sort of social hall mark. Not to have a car for 
that pleasure or friends who have a car is to be 
veritably an outsider. I wasn’t so much struck though 
by the disappearance from the roads of Rolls-Royces, 
Peerlesses, Pierce Arrows and the other aristocrats 
of the automobile families as by the non-appearance 
of the flivver. The folks who could ride all week 
could stay home on a glorious Sunday without much 
inconvenience. They could reach their week-end re- 
sorts Friday or Saturday, stay quiet on Sunday and 
motor back home Monday morning; but the poor 
man who works all week and looks forward to the 
Sunday ride with his family in the cheaper car made 
a real sacrifice, and he made it without any complaint. 
There were few letters in the papers complaining of 
this feature of the day’s requested renunciation. 
There was no whining even by the keepers of the 
inns scattered about the vast and picturesque play- 
ground of gay and selfish Gotham. The government 
wanted help in saving gasoline. Very well, every- 
body except some cheap skates, helped. They gave 
up something they valued much. They endured some- 
thing not welcome, a day of ennui. They broke a 
happy habit. It is no joke at all to say that doing all 
this is doing something for the country. Not that 
so many million gallons of “gas” were saved, but that 
the people were glad to forbear a pleasure in order 
to help win the war. I suppose some ferocious 
pacifists and anti-militarists said in their hearts that 
the Sunday abstention was an abdication of the 
American spirit, or a manifestation of servility before 
Mars and Moloch, or almost any of the vilificatory 
things that the Union of Militarism—Roger N. Bald- 
win, erstwhile of St. Louis, field marshal—can say 
about Americans who won’t be the Kaiser’s door- 
mat, but the pacifists and anti-militarists don’t know. 
The trouble with them is that they can’t give up any- 
thing of intellectualism—mostly pale gray and half 
baked—and prejudice and pride and superiority to 
the mob. The plain people, rich or poor, have a 
truer view of things, are better people because they 
can think with their hearts and feel with their brains. 
I spoke of my “littery” excursion among the ken- 
nels. I saw a lady and a gentleman dickering for 
a $1,500 chow for the kids at home, but they had 
walked the post road for miles to see the animals 
displayed by the dealers. “Yes,” said the man, “we 
could have gone on this quest a couple of days ago, 
but we didn’t know the gasless day was coming and 
the birthday of the twins is to-morrow and I'll be out 
early to fetch the dog in.” But what's that after all 
beside the fact that all the girls take their ice cream 


sodas and sundaes short of “‘sweetenin’” and with a 


‘narrow range of flavors and say, “It’s to win the 


war.” And the men—they drink beer that tastes like 
brass-flavored diluted molasses, or gin that not even 
water can stiffen, or whiskey that would scald the 
esophagus of a hobo, and pay atrocious prices for 
them, and make no moan. The American who used 


to be the hardest kicker in the world has quit for the 7 


period of the war, or conserves his kicking-powef ¥ 
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for use against the Kaiser and Kultur. One kick I 
heard but stopped it. A man said that the application 
of the gasless day east of the Mississippi showed 
that the administration hated the east and favored 
the west because the west had elected Wilson. I 
told him that out in St. Louis we had gasolineless 
Sundays six or eight weeks ago when the oil stations 
and auto service and accessories dealers closed up 
from Saturday midnight to Monday morning. Old 
St. Louis isn’t such a backward place, even if there 
isn’t any place to go to where there is water—and 
soon there won’t be any place where there is beer. 
*, 
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A Philadelphia Incident 

PHILADELPHIA is a queer place. Lincoln Steffens 
said, about fifteen years ago, that it was “corrupt and 
contented.” It is yet. It uses gun men in political 
primaries. Fast New Yorkers go there to exercise 
their celerity. But an occurrence there last week is 
“the limit.’ There was a proposition to increase the 
city tax rate. The mayor and the Common and Select 
councils had the decision of the matter under con- 
sideration. The prominent and solid citizenry were 
against the taxation increase. “Four hundred repre- 
sentative business men” got together and passed reso- 
lutions of protest. Did they take those resolutions 
to the city hall and present them to the duly elected 
city officials? They did not. They went in a body 
to the office of State Senator Vare, the Republican 
boss of the city of scrapple, in his office. Asked why 
they didn’t carry their protest to the city, the presi- 
dent of the real estate board replied: ‘“We passed 
those resolutions at our meeting yesterday. We in- 
tended to send them to the mayor and to the chair: 
man of the council’s finance committee. Then some- 
one suggested that we see Vare. He was called on 
the telephone. What we want is action. You can 
draw your own conclusions. I think that the senator 
was quite overcome by the show of force we made.” 
We read, in the somewhat satirical and ironic /iven- 
ing Post, that “Senator Vare was graciously pleased 
to assure his visitors that the tax rate would not be 
increased next year, and that it would ‘be lowered if 


,” 


possible. Also “he explained that he spoke for ‘the 
mayor, the chairman of the finance committee of 
councils, and as many councilmen as were in town,’ 
all of whom he had seen and all of whom, by a 
pleasant coincidence, thought as he did.” The Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger asks in the same reprehensible 
spirit of ribald irreverence, “Why bother with a 
mayor and councils?” What’s the use of the new 
political device of the city manager? Let the city 
boss decide all things for us. But would he do it 
as well if we elected him as he does when he elects 
himself? Why not let Charlie Murphy rule New 
York openly and in fact as well as secretly, or Vare 
run Philadelphia, or I was about to say somebody 
like them run St. Louis. But has St. Louis any boss? 
I ask the question with apologies to the Hon. John 
Schmoll. 
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Funny Golden Gate Politics 

Out in California too they have some funny poli- 
tics. They had a primary lately to nominate candi- 
dates for governor in both parties. James Rolph 
was a candidate in both parties. He won the Demo- 
cratic, lost the Republican nomination—just as Henry 
Ford did in Michigan. Rolph is the Democratic 
nominee, but there is a law in California that a 
candidate for two party nominations cannot be a 
candidate in the election if he loses the nomination 
of the party of which he is a registered member, and 
Mr. Rolph, an ex-mayor of San Francisco, is a reg- 
istered Republican. Henry Ford, I believe, is not a 
registered member of any party in Michigan. He has 
no politics, no convictions as to governmental poli- 
cies, That’s a queer sort of man for United States 
senator. But all the same if it were possible to elect 
Ford in Republican Michigan the thing would be 
accomplished by a very little more of such oppo- 
sition as is voiced by Senator Sherman of Illinois. 
Sherman has talked himself into such a position that 
his opposition is an argument for anything he op- 
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poses. He says Ford is a pacifist. Yes, but I seem 
to recall that Sherman himself wobbled about con- 
siderably before coming: out wholeheartedly for the 
war. I don’t like the Wilson tactics of proclaiming 
that “politics is adjourned” and then foisting Ford 
on his party because Ford is supposedly popular. 
The President should have left Michigan practically 


uncontested to the loyal Republicans. The President: 


adjourns politics save where he can put over a Demo- 
crat of his personal persuasion. But I can forgive 
him for his Ford play because of what he did to 
Vardaman, I should like to hear the President at 
some banquet having fun with himself over his non- 
partisanism in all things save those in which he can 
gain partisan advantage for the Democrats. He’s like 
the old fireman in the early days who said in a de- 
bate as to the color in which the apparatus was to 
be painted, “I don’t give a damn what color she’s 
painted, so’s you paint her red.” 
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A Book Not to Read 

Don’r let anybody give you George Moore’s book, 
“A Story Teller’s Holiday,” to read. It is privately 
printed and sold at $6.50. It is printed by a Gaelic 
society, the name of which I can’t read—no Gaelic 
society ever fathered such stuff. I have liked George 
Moore’s work in the past, “Esther Waters” “Evelyn 
Innes,” “Memoirs of My Dead Life’—O that story 
of “The Lovers of Orelay!”—‘“Ave Atque Vale,” 
“The Brook Kerith.” Moore can or could write such 
choice English as only Irishmen can write. He has 
a rare sardonic gift. He is a sort of dry poet. As 
a realist he is all right except for his romanticism. 
As a mystic he would be fine if he were not an 
atheist. His mind would be beautiful if it were not 
so dirty. His spirit would be fine if it were not so 
mean and small. Swift was “the soul of Rabelais 
dwelling in a dry place.” Moore is a Swift keeping 
books in a lupanar. His soul dwells in a porno- 
graphic universe. He has a sexual nastiness that is 
all pervading-—the sexual nastiness that suggests im- 
potence. He writes of his friends all their littlenesses. 
As “John Oliver Hobbes’ (Mrs. Craigie) said of 
him, “he tells and never kisses.” This last book of 
his has no excuse except that he needs the money. 
It is made up of three stories chiefly, supposed to be 
narrated by an Irish schanachie or story teller. Two 
of them deal with the efforts, successful or other- 
wise, of Irish nuns to tempt priests on the theory of 
proving the virtue or sanctity of the latter. They 
are salacious but not hearty. In one of them a 
priest poses as the saviour on the cross and comes 
down and impregnates a devoted young religieuse. 
The idea is a variation on Barbey d’Aurevilly’s “Story 
Without a Name.” It is a satire on the virgin birth 
of Christ. But it is a foul thing, with a foulness 
worse than that of Rabelais. It is told in the Irish 
dialect made familiar by Synge and James Stephens 
but the telling lacks grace and humor and beauty. 
Another story is that of a male waiter’s adventures 
in man’s attire, but the adventures have no point to 
illustrate concerning this member of Edward Car- 
penter’s “Intermediate Sex.” It ends nowhere and 
amounts to nothing. It isn’t even good Krafft-Ebing. 
It is the gabbling drivel of a sex-obsessed celibate. 
You feel at the end of the book that your mind 
needs a bath. The thing is to be published in this 
country by Doran. I can stand Rabelais, and the 
Marquis de Sade and the finikin placket-fumbling 
smuttiness of Laurence Stern—indeed, I rejoice in 
being somewhat of a Pantagruelian and Shandean. 
But this George Moore stuff—it’s like the wicked 
story as told by women—if you’ve ever heard one 
It is never funny, always simply filthy. Moore re- 
minds me of the small boy who has just discovered 
the facts of sex life and animal functions and goes 
about chalking unclean words on walls and fences. 
If we must have dirt I'll take mine clean as in “Tom 
Jones” or in the novels of Tobias Smollett. The 
furthest I can go in fancy groceries of this kind is 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin” and the artistic best of 
de Maupassant, 





Songs of the Unknown Lover 


(Copyright by William Marion Reedy) 
THE WALL 


OW is it, 
H That you, whom I never know, 


My strange beloved, 
Are a wall between me and those I have known well, 
So that my familiars vanish 
Farther than the blue roofs of Nankow 
And are lost among the desert hills? 


. 
“e 


LIGHTNING 
There is a blindness in seeing you, 
Followed by your presence 
When you are gone... 
For you are much more beautiful 
Than I can see till afterward, 
Like heaven’s veins of. lightning, © 

5 


oe 
. 


MAGIC 
And when I speak to you of common things 
You recall them for a moment 
With candor and with level eyes, 
Acknowledging their right to be... . 


And then always you dismiss them; 

Replacing them with the long, true splendors 

Of a steely fish cutting through rings of steel 
And you run your fingers across a mountain-side 
Strung like a lyre with thin waters, 

And you sheath the blade of your body 

In a scabbard of sea. 


And the rock, 

On which my hand is, 

Becomes a firmament 

And my head the moon 

And my feet 

The people of the earth 

Who speak to us of common things. 


2. ' 
— 


MIRTH 
There was an hour ; 
When we could love and laugh... . 


And after that hour we went like revellers in madness 

And the touch of the pavement was a kiss 

And the street-corners were embraces, 

And the height of cities our height over people 

And the height of stars our height over cities 

And the height of heaven our height over stars, 

And the height of God’s throne would have been our 
height over heaven, 

But for our mirth, 

Which shook vertically through heaven 

And unashamed. 


fe 


MEANINGS 
Words are hoops 
Through which to leap upon meanings, 
And meanings are horses’ backs— 
Bare, moving. , 


THE BLUE-JAY 
I who look up at you 
Am the crest of a blue-jay, 
And my only way 
Of saying to you, my sky, 
That I have wings of your color 
Is a harsh 
Clang! : 


“° 


TOADS 
I went as far from myself as ever TI could, 
To think of you.... 
I listened in the night 
To the little fluting toads 
Safe from their own images, 
And I heard them sighing 
With a silver sigh 
For beauty. 
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An unusual exhibition of 
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()xfords, 
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Special 
Suits at $29.75 


of high-grade woolen Burella cloth 
suits, full lined, 
will be sold at this very special price. 

The season's 
included in 


the season’s latest 
models at 
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Serge, Velour, 


Gabardine and 


Burella, 
Broadcloth, 
“Printzess Suits.” 
The season’s very best mod- 
els and shades are repre- 
sented, including navy blue, 
nut brown, dark green, taupe, 
oxford gray and the always 
wanted _ blacks. 
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The new frocks shown in 
our Women’s Dress Shop 
features new models particu- 
larly adapted for Business 
and Street \Wear. 


Snugly fit frocks, admitting 
the wearing of. one’s Furs, 
because the frocks themselves 
have little trimming, if any at 
all, except for colored but- 
tons, a soft satin collar or a 
bit of colored silk stitching. 


Frocks 


in navy and black 
priced at 
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New Serge Frocks 


—for Autumn Wear | 
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A Special Group of ff fe MA AL | 


French Serge 


Pictured above is the new accordion pleated skirt with 
neck and sleeves beautifully trimmed with braid on rose cloth. 
The sash is a smart length with fringe ends. 
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Four New Books 
By Emily Grant Hutchings 


The second work of fiction by the Eng- 
lish zoologist and ethnologist, KE. L. 
Grant Watson, .” (Alfred 
A. Knopf) comes as a curious kind of 
sequel to “Where 
the central character, John 
ing the son of that John Sherwin who 


“The Mainland 
S3onds Are Loosed,” 
Sherwin, be- 


won the woman he loved by an entirely 
justifiable murder and pursued his life 
with her on a small island off the north- 
Australia. 
product not only of this intense passion 


west coast of The boy is the 
but of the solitude and isolation of his 
childhood. Up to his nineteenth year he 


has never seen any other woman than 
his mother, and no stranger with the ex- 
ception of Captain Pomfrey and the men 
on the cutter Shark 
Kanna Island served to barter Sherwin’s 


sheep, wool, 


, whose visits at 
fish and other produce for 
the simple necessaries of life. The hoy 
had no idea of the meaning of money, 
his father having excluded that root of 
all evil 
Stranger yet, he had no idea of women. 
His one companion was the native boy, 
Coffee, and in his mother, Alice, he 
found the deep sympathy and voiceless 
understanding whose attitude is solely 


from the soil of his island. 


that of mother. It is litthe wonder then 
that when the boy does come into contact 
with both money and women he goes a 
hit wild, 

It is Alice who sees that her son must 
visit the mainland, must learn of the evil 
as well as the good in the great world 
which she and her husband have been 
She has put good stuff 


She knows 


glad to renounce. 
into his body and his mind. 
that he will survive, will come clean at 
the last, and it is her gentle persistence 
that compels the father to let him go— 
little than the clothes he 
wears. The story leads the wanderer no 
iarther than the gold fields of the west 
coast and the pearl fisheries among the 


with more 


adjacent islands. The one city he visits 
is Perth, of which few 
Yet the author gives the impres- 
of con- 


Americans ever 
heard. 
sion of wide and varied travel, 
tact with the whole world. It is a cu- 
rious world, so strange to us that the 
story seems forced and false until we 
pause to remember that we are looking 
at life through Australian eyes, not the 
Australia of Melbourne 
end Sydney but the fabulously rich terri- 
tory which nature has surrounded with 
drawbacks and dangers that 
only the hardiest and the most ambitious 


cosmopolitan 


sO many 


can survive. 


In its external form the story is fic- 
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tion, and singularly interesting fiction at 
that: but underneath the thin fabric of 
the story the reader is not slow to dis- 
cern the of ethnology, the 
author’s life study. The student’s view- 
point is introduced in the personality of 
Arthur Cray, on whose perfectly equip- 
ped cutter, The Venture, John tinds em- 
ployment—and enlightenment. Cray has 
been all over the world in his effort to 
escape the ennui of a rich man’s life. 
His wife goes with him, because she 
has no choice in the matter. She is nine 
years John’s senior, and she has lived in 
London and Paris. She teaches the boy 
to read. She gives him his first view of 
a world his parents studiously avoided 
Then she teaches him to 
learns that love 


solid body 


mentioning. 
love, and incidentally 
means something more than the studied 
attentions of a man who is polished until 
all his surfaces are like marble. John 
began to understand something of the 
emptiness of this beautiful woman’s life 
when he stood with Arthur Cray while 
the natives of one of the remote islands 


did a spectacular phallic dance, a dance 
so savage in its religious symbolism that 
the untutored youth almost ceased to 
breathe—and Arthur Cray merely made 
notes in one of the notebooks wherein 
he recorded all his observations and im- 
pressions. In some vague way John 
realized that the woman he adored was 
married to an intellect, a creature with 
distilled water in his veins, and John 
decided to save her, to build a little home 
for her on one of the southern islands, 
to give her household cares and children 
to rear. And then, when the elopement 
was about to be consummated, the wo- 
man lost her nerve. 

From the effect of the sickening shock 
John Sherwin took refuge in the wildest 
debauchery. His subsequent amours are 
told with a frankness that fairly takes 
one’s breath. A bar maid, a young wo- 
man of excellent family who is bored 
with society and wants a little excite- 


ment on the quiet, so long as it does 
not minimize her ultimate chances in the 7% 


matrimonial market, finally the wife of @ 
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stupid financier in Perth, all these are 
needed to overcome the hurt of that first 
disillusionment. From his own and other 
men’s experiences he decides first that 
woman is the curse of the world and 
then that woman, rather more than man, 
is the victim of the real curse, which is 
sex. He takes refuge from women and 
sex in the wilds of the gold country, 
where a new passion devours him. He 
has lost some of his superabundant vital- 
ity in drunkenness and physical excess, 
and at the moment of his reaction he 
realizes that gold is good only to buy 
whiskey and women. He learns for him- 
self what his father tried to teach him, 
there in the solitude of Kanna Island. 

There is an epilogue to the story, ex- 
quisitely written, wherein John Sherwin 
finds the answer to his life riddle in the 
person of Mary Dixon, the innocent, 
blue-eyed sister of his comrade and part- 
ner in the gold fields. He has learned 
many types of women and he decides that 
the only one who can bring a man lasting 
happiness is the woman who is still a 
part of nature, who has never received 
the brand of the mainland. Yet Mary 
wants to go to the city. She wants to 
see for herself if Perth is really so bad. 
Herein is the suggestion that there will 
be a third volume in the life-story of the 
Sherwins, a story that gives the author 
ample excuse to relate the wonders and 
beauties of Australia, as he learned to 
know them in the course of his scientific 
expeditions under the auspices of Trinity 
college. 

There are vivid pictures of the gold 
country, the sordid and filthy towns, 
the wide reaches of the sea, the islands 
that are still savage to the core. There 
are men and women of every kind and 
degree, from the exquisite finish of 
Arthur Cray to the bestial degradation 
of Mabel, the bar maid, but the only 
thoroughly detestable character in the 
story is the American, Trigg, whose at- 
tempt on the life of Arthur Cray served 
accidentally to frustrate John’s elope- 
ment plans. The unfoldment of the 
boy’s deep buried nature is interesting 
and powerfully presented, but the chief 
value of the book is its intimate pres- 
entation of the untamed wastes of Aus- 
tralia. 

: 


“ 


In this age of hurry and excitement 
it is interesting to come upon a book that 
presupposes an abundance of leisure. 
That “My Unknown Chum,” published 
the Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, will find a’place among the 
six best sellers is more than doubtful. 
The title, followed by the mystifying 
sub-title, “Aguecheek,” is not likely to 
Provoke wide interest. Yet the book is 
worth reading, for the reason that it is 
different, if for no other, It is neither 
fiction nor philosophy nor free verse. It 
has nothing to do with the war, and—it 
Was written sixty years ago! That ought 
to give it something of a vogue. 

The book has a foreword by Henry 
Garrity who tells all he knows of its 
authorship and history, which is little 
enough. In 1878, he says, he met a man 
of unusual poise and discrimination 
Whose most intimate companion was 
an old volume of travel, a book then long 
since out of print, that was thought to 
have been written by Charles B. Fair- 
banks, who died in 1859. The author- 
ship is not positively known. After Mr. 
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Garrity had read and delighted in the 
unusual narrative, he met other men of 
culture included it among their 
literary treasures. Among these were 
Everet Jansen Wendell, John E. Grote 
Higgens, president of St. George So- 
ciety, and His Eminence Cardifal Far- 
ley. It seemed to Mr. Garrity that so 
charming a work ought not to be covered 
by the dust of oblivion, hence its second 


who 


publication. 

The narrative begins with the sea voy- 
age from Boston to London. After an 
analysis of that mysterious old city of 
vice and charm, which the traveler is re- 
visiting after a good many years in 
America, he passes on to Antwerp and 
Brussels, thence to the cities of the south. 
In his chapter on London the writer 
makes a comment that sounds singularly 
modern. It might have been written 
within the past four years: 

“London is ever the same. 
gloved, respectable-looking 
walk about as deliberately, and the tail 
of the lion over the gate of Northumber- 
land house sticks out as straight as ever. 
The only great change visible here is in 
the newspapers. The tone of society is 
so different from what it was formerly, 
in all that concerns France, that the edi- 
tors must experience considerable trou- 
ble in accustoming themselves to the new 
state of things. Once France and Louis 
Napoleon furnished Punch with his chief 
instruments for satire and amusement, 
and if any of the larger and more dig- 
nified journals wished to let off a little 
ill-humor, or to say anything particularly 
bitter, they only had to dip their pens 
in Gaul; but times are changed, and now 
nothing can be said too strong in favor 
of “our chivalric allies, the French.” The 
memory of St. Helena seems to have 
given place to what they call here the 
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entente cordiale, which those who are ac- 
quainted with the French language as- 
sure me means an agreement by which 
one party contracts to ‘play second fiddle’ 
to another, through fear that if he does 
not he will not be permitted to play at 
all,” 

Following a chapter entitled, “Paris, 
the Louvre and Art,” which is devoted 
rather to a discussion of the kind of 
human conduct that is worthy to be re- 
warded by monuments than to the works 
of art themselves, there is an altogether 
remarkable chapter dealing with Na- 
poleon the Third, who is characterized 
as the man whose talents have placed 
France at the head of all civilized na- 
tions. 
nephew of his uncle” is correct, then 
the world has rendered a cruel wrong 
to an unimpeachable statesman and mar- 
tyr. He says, “There probably never ex- 
isted a man whose every act and every 
motive have been more studiously mis- 
represented and_ systematically lied 
about.” 

Under the head of “The Philosophy 
of Foreign Travel” we are told that “a 
good dinner costs about thirty cents in 
London, thirty-five in Paris, fifteen to 
twenty in Florence and Rome and in the 
cities of Germany even less.” One can 
make the grand tour of Europe, spend- 
ing four months in travel, seeing all that 
is worth while in Italy, France, Belgium 
and England, for less than five hundred 
dollars. This is as near to pure humor 
as the author ever approaches. He was 
probably stating a bald fact when he 
wrote the words, but the editor might 
have spared our feelings by means of an 
explanatory footnote. 

The book will prove a cold water 
douche to our characteristic ebullient 
Americanism, for everything on this side 


If the writer’s estimate of ‘“‘the- 





of the Atlantic loses by comparison with 
its counterpart in England or on the con- 
tinent. But then we must keep in mind 
the publisher’s statement that the book 
was really written sixty years ago. 


2. 
— 


Count Paul Vassili, the author of 
“Confessions of the Czarina” (Harper & 
Brothers), assures us that he obtained 
all his material at first hand and from 
the most trustworthy sources, yet makes 
this admission in his introduction: 

“T want to point out to the reader that 
though this book is called ‘The Con- 
fessions of the Czarina,’ yet it does not 
contain one single word which I would 
like him to believe to have been uttered 
personally by the former czarina.” 

Query.—When is a confession not.a 
confession? The answer is to be found 
in Count Paul’s attempt at a book, 

The work is not likely to prove popu- 
lar with American readers, We are too 
chivalrous a people to enjoy the spectacle 
of a clumsy and shameless assault on a 
helpless and desperately unhappy woman, 
even if that woman did have the mis- 
fortune to be born in Germany. As war 
propaganda it is a rank failure, more 
likely to win sympathy than condemna- 
tion for the woman whom the author 
charges with being solely responsible for 
the downfall of Russia and the elimina- 
tion of Russian help from the allied 
cause. As a literary production it does 
small credit to the House of Harper, ° 
from which we are wont to expect at 
least good English. 

Count Paul assures us over and over 

_that he deals with nothing but facts. In 
no less than a dozen places does he say, 
in rebuttal of his own assurances, that 
he “has reason to believe” or “it seems 
highly probable” that certain things took 


place. In one chapter he deals with a 
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highly sensational episode which reflects 
no credit on the consort of the czar, de- 
scribes the lady’s emotions and conduct 
with minute accuracy of detail, and then 
makes the fatal blunder of confessing 
that there were no witnesses to the scene. 
He tells us that Alexandra came as an 
inexperienced girl to the most corrupt 
and vicious court in all Europe, that she 
had to contend with the imbecility, the 
selfishness, the immorality and the indif- 
ference of her husband. More than this, 
she was confronted from the outset by 
the ambition, jealousy and dislike of her 
mother-in-law, who insisted on _ living 
with her a good portion of the time. To 
these two fatal conditions he adds a third, 
the rudeness, the open snubs and the 
covert intrigues of the gentlemen and 
ladies at court—and then he places the 
whole blame for present conditions in 
Russia on the former czarina’s shoulders. 


In one paragraph he describes her as 
homely, thick-witted and sullen. In an- 
other she is regally beautiful and aston- 
ishingly clever. He takes her to task for 
showing indignation and disapprobation 
at the immorality that was going on 
all around her, whereas her mother-in- 
law wisely ignored such things as were 
commonly practiced at court. No con- 
sort of a sovereign ought to be so tact- 
less as to require morality on the part 
of the great nobles and the ladies in 
waiting. Alexandra ought to have com- 
pelled the love and loyalty of her hus- 
band, the devotion of her mother-in-law 
and the homage of the people. Had she 
done all these, Russia would not have 
lost the war with Japan and Nicholas 
II would still be wearing his crown. 

There are chapters devoted to Count 
Orloff, Anna Wyrubewa and Rasputin. 
The details of the revolution which were 


given in the American daily papers are 
repeated with a few flourishes of surmise. 
Many historic incidents are related, and 
frequently the text does not follow the 
statements made at the time of their 
occurrence. The book is so full of 
palpable inaccuracies and misstatements, 
contradictions and surmises that we 
would do well to cling to the newspaper 
accounts where these are at variance 
with the versions Count Paul offers us. 
Following directly after the most scath- 
ing denunciation of the czarina as wo- 
man, mother, wife and sovereign, we 
read this passage: 

“The supreme misfortune of the last 
empress of Russia, a, misfortune for 
which she was not responsible, was the 
fact of her having been married to a 
being who was too weak to lead her, too 
selfish to understand her, too cruelly in- 
clined to sympathize with her; who at 


the same time did not acquire sufficient 
authority over her to inspire her with 
respect for his individuality as a man or 
for his position as a sovereign. Had 
she been the wife of Alexander ITI, it is 
likely that she would have turned out en- 
tirely another woman from the one she 
ultimately became.” 

Yet he maintains that Alexandra 
Feodrovna caused the Russian revolu- 


tion! 


J 
bed 


It is rumored that when the war is 
over there will be two classes of Ameri- 
can men, those who have worn the uni- 
form of their country and those who 
have not. For the former there will 
be—but never mind about that. The 
soldier deserves all the good things he 
can get. The man who remains at home 
and does his share in the shadow of ob- 
scurity may be just as much a hero as 
the one who has waded knee-deep in 
trench mud. He has another and an 
equally trying kind of trench-mud to 
endure, which the soldier in active sery- 
ice is largely spared. He is not com- 
»elled to read the books about the war! 

There is a second rumor, which has to 
do with the writers of the present gen- 
eration. It is vaguely hinted that when 
the conflict is finally ended the army of 
scribes will be divided into a new align- 


ment of sheep and goats, those who have | 


written war books and those who have 
not. A war book—just any old thing 
with a war setting or a war flavor—will 
open the door to that heaven of popu- 
larity and favor that is absolutely neces- 
sary to the man who hopes to make a 
living with his pen. On some such ground 
as this, one might be able to account for 
Irving Bacheller’s “Keeping Up with 
William” (Bobbs-Merrill) a story in 
which the Honorable Socrates Potter 
relates the experiences and impressions 
he obtained during his hypothetical visit 
to the trenches. 

Those of us who delighted in the 
Honorable Socrates when he endeavored 
to “launch the tiara on the marcelle 
wave” cannot do other than weep when 
we find him descending to such stupid 
phrases as these: 

“The modern girl wears herself out 
supering. Do you know what it means 
to super? It is to follow the exacting 
industry of being superior. * * * Now the 
center and headquarters of all supering 
is Prussia—the home of the superman— 
and Bill Hohenzollern, the Godful, is the 
head and front of the whole push.” 

In this vein Irving Bacheller, who 
used to be able to write sparkling Eng- 
lish, drivels on through one hundred and 
fifteen pages of loose print. The coum 


try lawyer-philosopher tells us that hej 


has been to France, but there is no evi 


dence in the book that he has gone faf- | 


ther than the headlines of the daily” 
papers for his facts. The story may be 
good war propaganda—if there are any 
Americans left who need it—but as lit” 
erature it is the lowest depth of piffle 
dom, Imagine a fine young fellow from” 
Kansas City giving a visitor to the 
trenches such a line of talk as this: 
“Ye get things measured up right, 
over here. Ye learn how to use ye 
thinker. Nobody knows what peace and 
home and friends are worth ’til they're” 
gone and ye don’t know whether youre 
ever going to see ’em again or not, # 
ain’t a bad thing to live the all he He 


a while and see the family in dream 
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eo 
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They look so gol durnably different. I 
reckon it’s helped me.” 

The “all-he life’ is not so bad, if it 
had been printed that way, but for the 
rest of the episode, it is enough to make 
Kansas City stand up on its hind legs 
and howl. Those of us who know the 
flavor of Missouri speech would advise 
Mr. Bacheller to stick to the lingo he 
knows, that of Connecticut. The book, 
as a whole, is one of the most distressing 
of the “German atrocities.” The pro- 
ceeds of its sales are to be devoted to 
the relief of French and Belgian war 
orphans. Let us hope that it will do 
better by those poor unfortunates than 
it has done by Irving Bacheller’s repu- 


tation. 
fe fe ate 


Marts and Money 


Latest doings on the Wall street ex- 
change were not of absorbing interest. 
In brokers’ parlance, the market was 
“conservatively bullish,’ with several 
“strong spots.” The bear crowd did not 
operate aggressively. It felt intimidated 
by the consistent strength of Steel com- 
mon, which, after selling ex the quar- 
terly $4.25, made a considerable recovery. 
The top notch was above 116; it indi- 
cated a new maximum since January 1. 
There was quite a bit doing for a few 
days in a few of the leading copper 
issues, especially in Anaconda, Inspira- 
tion and Utah. The resultant betterment 
in values did not prove of striking im- 
portance, though. It averaged about two 
points. General Motors common, one 
of the favorite chips of speculative thor- 
oughbreds, occasioned much gossip and 
excitement by developing unusual alac- 
rity of sinking, its quotation falling to 
about 130, or more than thirty points 
under the top mark of some weeks back. 
There were no satisfying explanations 
as to the cause of the break; neither did 
there seem a particularly urgent request 
for them. Sapient traders calmly as- 
sumed that the bull clique had resolved 
to stand from under, after liquidating 
holdings acquired at or about 107 last 
January. Under existing conditions, 
such manipulative trickery does not do 
much hurt to the general market. The 
average trader appears to enjoy it. Any- 
thing calculated to relieve dullness and 
ennui has his cordial approval. Parties 
who allow themselves to be fooled by 
raw performances of this sort have no 
right bucking the market and “holler- 
ing” about fraud. They should keep 
their money in the savings banks or put 
it in sure-thing endowment policies. Wall 
street never claimed to be a_philan- 
thropic organization. Some prominent 
railroad stocks made a notable display 
of strength in the past few days, not- 
withstanding reactionary tendencies in 
the price of Canadian Pacific, which felt 
the impact of continued heavy liquida- 
tion after a rise of approximately fifty 
points since last December. The move- 
ment in this group was somewhat ir- 
regular, however. It was deficient in 
spontaneousness, owing, probably, to the 
reluctance of the public to place faith 
in the character of the parties engaged 
in the purchasing operations. Union Pa- 
cific common got close to 129, New York 
Central reached 75, St. Paul common 
517%, and Northern Pacific 905%. The 
uplift was partly helped by the publica- 
tion of some favorable monthly state- 
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for $2 in Cash or $2.50 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books | 


fn Merchandise. 





Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 2 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
im Missouri or the West. 


Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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ments and fresh hopeful talk regarding 
issuance of contracts with the govern- 
ment, Among railroad stocks of inferior 
standing, Southern Railway common 
drew attention by advancing to 2654, or 
nearly a point above the maximum estab- 
lished last May. There’s a deal of favor- 
able opinionation respecting the shares of 
companies operating in southern states. 
It is based upon the high value of cot- 
ton, better advices as to this season’s 
crop, and industrial development and 
prosperity. It should be noted, though, 
that the value of Louisville & Nashville 
remains two points under the high record 
of last May. The stock is rated at 116, 
against 13334 in January, 1917. 30nd 


quotations continue to harden in nearly 
all leading instances. This, despite finan- 
cial stringency and repeated warnings 
from supreme circles that no loans must 
be made to individuals inclined to buy se- 
curities with borrowed money. Presum- 
ably, the injunction is levelled against 
stocks, rather than bonds. The values of 
the latter have shown pronounced sta- 
bility for some weeks, so much so, in- 


deed, that it may now justly be claimed ° 


that purchases can readily be liquidated 


without occasioning material effect on 


quotations. Wall street feels elated over 
the German déroute in Picardy and Flan- 
ders, as also over reports of multiplying 
signs of demoralization among Teutonic 
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@ Would you hear the enthralling notes of an 2 
operatic selection? Would you hear an inspir- a 
ing war time melody? Would you dance to the . 
music of the “jazziest” of jazz bands? If you E 
would anyone or all—choose from the Victrola 2 
list for September. At least, step in and hear a 
some of the following: E 
2 
John McCormack Sings: 4 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine.” A sweet and touch- a 
ing song, sung as only McCormack can sing. B 
No. 64785—$1.00. S 
° e ° a 
Galli-Curci Sings: G 
al “A Little Voice,” from the Barber of Seville, : 
and wonderfully demonstrates the magnificent oD 
beauty of her voice. No. 74541—$1.50. 7 
2 
. 66 } 
Caruso Sings: “Over There’’ 2 
Quite a departure for Caruso, but you'll in- one A 
stantly agree that never before has this inspiring stots Sa: ee E 
song been sung as he sings it. The first verse is 
sung in English and the second in French. 
No. 87294—$2.00. 
INNew Dance Records S 
18483 ; Bluin’ the Blues—Jazz Band. 19492 { The Story Book Ball—Billy Murray. 2 
85c ) Sensation Rag—Jazz Band. 85c There’s a Lump of Sugar Down in Dixie— 5 
Oh! Lady, Lady—One Step—Waldorf-As- Marion Harris. a 
18477 toria Dance Orchestra. m A Rainbow from the U. S. A.—Peerless Quar- 
Sinbad—Fox Trot—Waldorf-Astoria Ds: ’ 484 tet. 2 
85¢ yee ling is ss ntact ee 85c When We Meet in the Sweet Bye and Bye . 
—Sterling Trio. = 
New Vocal Numbers Oh! How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning 
35677 , Gems from “The Rainbow Girl.” 18489 —aArthur Fields. e 
$1.35 Gems from ‘Rock-a-bye Baby.” 85c Oh! Frenchy—Arthur Fields. a 
When Alexander Takes His Rag Time Band Garden of My Dreams—Chas. Hart. 
18486 | to France—Marion Harris. 18487 | any Old Time at All—Helen Clark and & 
85c ! I’m Gonna Pin My Medal on the Girl I Left 85c Shannon Four. iS 
Behind—Peerless Quartet. Victrola Salons, Sixth Floor. 2 
= o 
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armies, The belief is growing that we 
are witnessing the beginning of the end 
of German power, and that the Hinden- 
burg line may be in the possession of 
Foch’s forces before November 1. In 
this connection, thoughtful account is 
taken of the steady enhancement in the 
prices of war bonds sold by England and 
France in the United States, either joint- 
ly or severally, Anglo-French 5s, which 
were disposed of in this country at 98 
in the autumn of 1915, and which were 
down to 817% last year, are at present 
valued at 95%, implying a net yield of 
7.60. French Republic convertible 5's, 
maturing in April, 1919, are up to 101%, 
indicating a net return of 545. They 
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Nights, 25c to $1.50 


THE SWEETEST LOVE 


Beginning Sun. Night, Sept. 8 


ATRE: ‘ Twice Daitly 
é - D. W. GRIFFITH’S SU Pan ME TRIUMPH 


HEARTS OF THE WORLD 


STORY EVER TOLD 


Thereafter 2:05 and 8:05. 


Matinees, 25¢ to The 








Maggie Taylor and Company in 


Park”; 


Show Never Stops—l1i A. 


Velde and Company presenting “Charlie Chaplin’s Comic 
Amelia Caire, A Demi-Tasse 
Musieal Trio; De Veaux, Dell and Joe, Vanfield and Rena. 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
M: to 11 P. M. Every Day. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15:-25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK 
i a new comedy dramatic playlet; Dedie 


Capers in the 


Revue; Kimball and Stuart; Hughes 








STANDARD 


The French Frolics—nerryreas”* 
Next WeeK--WORLD BEATERS 


REAL BURLESQUE 
MAT. DAILY 








GAYETY ita" 


Produced Each Week with Propriety Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 


GOLDEN CROOK With Billy Arlington 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 8, ROSE SYDELL’S BIG SHOW. 


Burlesque Shows 











The Flemings | 


Orchestra—Pictures—Elevator 


ORPHEUM 


GUS EDWARD'S BIG SONG REVUE 


Norton & Nicholson | Joe Browning | Frankie Heath 
Marguerite Farrell 


9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICK DAILY—S:15 


“Somewhere in France” 


MATS, I5e to 50e—EVES. Lie to Tie 








Every Day, 11 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
SUPER-FEATURE PHOTO PLAYS 
AND GREATER VAUDEVILLE 
Super-Feature 
“HIS BIRTHRIGHT” 
Featuring 
SESSUE HAYAWAKA 





COLUMBIA 15c-25c 


Sixth and St. 
Charles 


CURRENT EVENTS 
COMEDY PICTURES 
RUTAN’S SONG BIRDS 
MATTIE CHOATE & CO. 
KENNEDY, SHERIDAN AND DAY 
RUTH HOWELL TRIO 
RODNEY AND EDWARDS 
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could be bought at 91% not long since. 
Additional noteworthy improvement can 
be noted also in French municipal bonds, 
which were obtainable at about 73 in the 
latter part of 1917. Their prices are 
gradually approaching par. The in- 
creased inquiry for French issues is 
visibly promoted by the remarkable rise 
in Paris exchange rates. The latest quo- 
tation is 5.48. The minimum of some 
months ago was around 7 francs. Ow- 
ing, in part, to careful regulation on the 
part of the Washington and Rome au- 
thorities, Italian exchange, which at one 
time was above 9 lire, has recovered to 
6.35. This compares with a normal rate 
of 5.19%, which is normal likewise for 
French francs. Demand sterling denotes 
no important change. It is quoted at 
$4.7554, as compared with a pre-war 
rate of $4.8665. There have been only 
trifling variations in the British rate 


break to $4.50 in the first three months 
of the war. Wall street exhibited no 
surprise when informed, the other day, 
that the Lehigh Railroad company’s issue 
of $15,000,000 ten-year 6 per cent bonds 
were quickly marketed at the fixed price 
of 971% and interest, or on a basis of 
6.25 per cent. The incident was con- 
strued as a broad intimation that the 
nation’s investors still were supplied with 
ample funds for purchasing the securities 
of private or quasi-public corporations 
enjoying high credit. The stiffening of 
values all around forms an auspicious 
prelude to the forthcoming $6,000,000,000 
liberty loan. In all probability, the next 
few months will bring considerable en- 
hancement in the prices of state, munici- 
pal, county, and school district bonds, 
which also are exempt from taxation. In 
the past four or five years the market 
for securities of this description has been 


since the violent rise that followed the giyrather poor. It was at its best in the 





1890-1905 period. 
stocks, I wish to point out that their 


Recurring to railroad 


quotations still are unduly low in numer- 
ous cases, and that a more substantial 
rise is bound to be seen in the next few 
months. The total of marginal posses- 
sions must be exceptionally small at pres- 
ent. That much is sufficiently indicated 
by the futility of bear attacks. Stocks of 
this class are now owned by parties 
whose minds cannot be gravely per- 
turbed by the hysterics and vagaries of 
Wall street and who have a mountain- 
moving faith in the invincibility of the 
allied cause. As concerns federal con- 
trol—why worry? Interest and divi- 
dends are guaranteed; the contracts will 
be satisfactory to both sides, beyond 
There will be no deterioration 
in physical conditions, the government 
having placed numerous big contracts for 
rails and rolling stock. Once more: why 
worry? The Washington authorities 
cannot afford to do injury to investments 
aggregating almost $20,000,000,000 and 
representing the greatest railroad systems 
in the world. 


question. 


Finance in St. Louis 

It’s a quiet state of affairs on Fourth 
street. Demand for securities does not 
yet show the improvement that one 
should expect in view of the distinct turn 
for the better in the eastern markets. 
Quotations are pretty well maintained, 
however, in practically all representa- 
tive instances. United Railways 4s are 
selling at 50, and the preferred shares 
at 11.75. The latter figure means a new 
absolute minimum. Twenty-five Inter- 
national Shoe common sold at 99.25 the 
other day. The stock displays decided 
firmness, and is likely to advance further 
in the near future. Five Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe brought 130, seventy National 
Candy common 39.75 to 40.62, and five 
Certain-teed common 30. The last- 
mentioned price indicates considerable 
depreciation. It compares with a high 
notch of 50 last January. The price of 
the first preferred is also materially low- 
er. Five shares of the second preferred 
were taken at 76, Last February sales 
were made at 89. Six State National 
brought 190, a figure implying no par- 
ticular change. Ten Boatmen’s Bank 
went at 102.75, and five Bank of Com- 
merce at 118. The closing of the Union 
Station Bank caused no excitement in 
the financial district. It seemed to have 
been anticipated for some weeks. Rates 
for loans are firmly held at 6 per cent 
in most cases. The charging of 6% per 
cent is not an infrequent occurrence. Ad- 
vent of fall invariably means a stiffening 
in interest charges. 


~ 


Latest Quotations 
Bid Asked 


Boatmen’s Bank..........-:...... 102 103 

Nat. Bank of Commerce.... 118 as 

United Railways pfd......... 13% 15% 
GO: BG tstitosasseese . 49% 504 


K. C. Home Telephone 5s 84 


Mo. Portland Cement.......... ...... 71 
Ely & Walker com............ 102% ....... 
ee a. SE ar oe 102 
eS ee ee 81 82 
International Shoe com...... 991%, 100% 
Brown Shoe com................. DY Se 
a: Se SSS pes : 96 
Hamilton-Brown ............... 129 131 
Independent Brew., ist pfd 9 2 
ince avctnenctec bs contscncsonss 37 eS iaes 
National Candy com.......... 41% 42 


% 
Answers to Inquiries 
W. B. R., Creston, Ia—American To- 
bacco preferred is an investment, not a 
speculation. Since January 1, 1914, the 


highest has been 113, the lowest 89. At 
95 the net yield is a little over 6% per 
cent. This does not indicate over- 
valuation. There’s no danger of a seri- 
ous decline, the stock being well dis- 
tributed, and coming ahead of common 
on which 20 per cent has been paid 


annually ssince 1914. 


M. D., St. Louis.—The ruling price of 
Mercantile Marine common does not 
look inordinately high, considering the 
company’s earnings, talk of sales of 
shops to the British government, and 
former high records. It is not improb- 
able that by and by they will start an- 
other lively bull speculation in this stock, 
which has been more or less neglected 
for many months. In March, 1917, they 
paid 367% for it. About the time of re- 
adjustment of affairs, in 1916, the price 
was raised to 507g. For people who can 
afford to take chances and leave funds 
unproductive for an indefinite time M, 
M. common would seem a good propo- 
sition. 


Question, Clarksville, Mo. — (1) 
Would recommend holding Westing- 
house Electric common. The present 
price of 4314 is very reasonable, in fact, 
too cheap. (2) Pacific Mail should do 
It is cleverly 
handled, and company’s prospects are 
In case of a drop to 30, 
add to your possessions. 


F. L. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Chandler 
Motors, Pierce Arrow, and National 
Enameling common are desirable specu- 
lations, in view of dividends paid and 
relative cheapness of quoted prices. The 
government’s discrimination against non- 
essential motor industries has undoubted- 
ly been largely discounted in market 
United States Steamship, selling 
at 6'5, is a gamble, that may develop into 
a good thing in the course of time. Its 
real merits cannot be discovered at pres- 
ent. A purchaser at 614 cannot lose more 


than $6.50 a share. His profits may 
Some tempta- 


still better before long. 


very bright. 


values. 


amount to $50 or more. 
tion, no doubt. 


OrsERVANT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Erie 
general lien 4s have probably seen their 
lowest for the time of war, having been 
down to 4714 last December. The cur- 


rent price of 534 justifies buying for 


semi-speculative account. It implies a 
good yield. 
the bonds were selling at 73%. While 
Erie’s finances are not in tip-top shape, 
and never really have been, there’s no 
tangible cause for pessimism. In all 
probability the company will pull through 
all right, and should eventually become 
a profitable investment even to stock- 
holders. 


READER, Louisville, Ky —There’s a lot 
of nice talk about Pierce Oil, lately listed 
in New York. May mean much and may 
mean nothing. Some parties are evi 
dently trying to get rid of considerable 
stock. The quotation is modest, though, 
at 1614. It invites buying rather than 
selling, and it may well be that the public 
may eventually get the best even of im 
siders. 
a while. If your means permit, g0 
ahead and try your luck. 

of of fe 


When passing behind a street car look 4 


out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 


In the early part of 1917° 


Such things do happen once im. 
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The Newest Creations in 


Diamond Jewelry 








Beautiful hand-wrought designs mounted 
with Precious Gems of the Kinest Quality 





























A Distinctive 
Creation 


This beautiful Ring 
is set with a pure 
white, perfect Dia- 
mond, in an unusual 
mounting of raised 
and pierced design, 
studded with smaller 
gems. 


$275.00 


Others $15 to $3500. 


—_eJaccara's — 


REAT care is exercised in the se- 

lection of Diamonds and other 
precious gems by our experts to see 
that only the better quality find a 
place in the renowned Jaccard collec- 
tion. 


* * * * 


HE Settings are distinctive, many 

being the productions of our own 
artists. New designs are constantly 
being created, thus affording you a 
wonderful variety for choice. 


3% * co * 


HEN the quality and artistic 

workmanship of Jaccard Jewels 
are taken into consideration, together 
with our world-renowned reputation 
as high-class Jewel authorities, we 
believe that you will find our prices 
exceedingly attractive. 


* * * % 


Our courteous salespeople 
will be glad to show you 
our beautiful Diamonds 
whether you may or may 
not wish to purchase. 


Diamond Exclusive Jewelers Watch 
Resetting Ninth and Locust Repairing 
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MERCANTILE 
SAVINGS 


ACCOUNTS 
OPENED ON OR BEFORE 


September 


DRAW INTEREST 
FROM 


September 1st 


th 








Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
U. S. Government Protection 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST—TO ST. CHARLES 


Savings Accounts Can Be Opened and 
Deposits Made by Mail 


























Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 


Deposits $17,000,000 | 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 


and Time Certificates of Deposits 


This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“Individual Service and Courteous 


Attention.” 


All of our other regulations 


are for the protection and convenience of 


customers. 


We want to understand each 


customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 


of them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
* Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 























Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 


“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


310 N. EIGHTH ST. 


BOND DEPT. 














make it PAY. 


E. H. Wuerpel, Director 


DEVELOP YOUR TALENT 


Whether it is a talent for Drawing, Painting, 45th 
Design, Modeling, Illustration, Interior Decora- Year 
tion, China, Bookbinding, Pottery or Crafts, you 
owe it to yourself to make the most of it and 
You can do this at the 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Skinker Road and Lindell! Boul. 
Send for Illustrated Cataleg 


Opens 


September 23 
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THE BEVERAGE 


O-K’d by 
Army and Navy Men 


Our boys and their officers of 
both the army and navy are in 
hearty accord with the official 
endorsement which permits the 
sale of Bevo in both branches 
of the service. 


On board ship and in camp, 
all pronounce it a delightfully 
refreshing, nutritious beverage. 





Served everywhere. Families 


supplied by grocer. 





Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 


Anheuser-Busch 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 








Have Bevo Cold 
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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 


We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 








Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 

























Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns which we have planned 
and directed were successful, because they were per- 
sonal and practical. 


All advertising should approach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 


Sound anal,)sis—original methods—consistent co- 
operation—merchandising ability. These are the vital 
elements of good advertising which we offer you. 





Simpson Advertisin3, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Phone, Olive 462 Syndicate Trust Bldg 
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Comfort, Leisure, Cheerfulness— 


Those are the things which you can count among the ad- 
vantages of living at the Statler next winter. And don’t ?¢ 
forget to add economy, too. 

Comfort—Because you'll have no “fuel problem’ or 
“servant problem” or ‘entertaining problem.’’ The Statler 
takes all that responsibility off your shoulders. 

Leisure—-Because with household duties out of the way, 
and distances minimized by your convenient downtown loca- 
tion, you'll have time to give freely to your war-work activities 
without giving up your reading, music and other recreations 
that make for growth. 

Cheerfulness—Because the relief from responsibilities 
which are always burdensome—and promise to be more so 
this winter than last—will give you a better start into every 
day. 

Economy—Because the cost of residence at the Statler is 
sure to compare favorably with that of maintaining a house— 
taking into consideration all the advantages of each which 
can properly be considered in such a comparison, but are not 
to be appraised in dollars. 

Rooms and suites are available on several floors—all of 
them attractive, comfortable and furnished especially 
for resident (as distinguished from ‘‘transient’’) guests. 
The manager will be glad to give personal attention to 
your request for information. Telephone. 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler at Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit. Hotel Pennsylvania (now building at New York) 
wit! be Statler-operated. 
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